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COLONEL ULRIC DAHLGREN. 


Cotonet DAHLGREN, of whose death we 
vive an illustration on ‘page 196, was killed near 
Richmond, Virginia, during the recent raid of K11- 
ratrick. Colonel DAHLGREN, with a body of 100 
men, having been sent on detached service, was en- 
trapped and surrounded at night by the rebels, who 
posted their forces in ambush, and while attempt- 
ing to cut his way out was shot at the head of his 
column by persous lying in wait. The Richmond 
{Vhiq of the 8th inst. says that after DAHLGREN was 
fired upon a general volley was poured into the Fed- 
eral ranks, causing a considerable pauic, which was 
heightened by the intense darkness. His body was 
subsequently carried by the rebels into Richmond, 
and aft-r having been exposed to public view for 


- some hours, was buried in a common pine coffin in 


some place unknown to any but the rebel authori- 
ties. Tho rebels pretend to have found papers on 
Colonel DAHLGREN’s body, directing the massacre 
of Davis and all the officials in Richmond ; but it is 
denied by Federal officers that any such orders were 
ever issued or suggested. His address to his offi- 
cers and men, upon starting on his expedition, cer- 
tainly did not disclose any such blood-thirsty pur- 
pose. He enjoined upon them to ‘‘ keep well to- 
gether, and obey orders strictly;” to allow “no 
thought of personal gain to lead them off.” ‘‘We 


- will have a desperate fight,” he added, as if with 


- the outset of the war, and, though 


_ participating in all thé cavalry en- 


. ery successful aetion, and was final- 


the voice of prophecy, ‘‘ but stand up to it when it 
does come, and all will be well.” 
Moreover, a correspondent of the 
Times, who accompanied Colonel 
DAHLGREN, and saw his memoran- 
da on the day he started, says pos- 
itively that they ‘‘ contained no 
such words as the rebels pretend to 
have found in them.” ; 

Colonel DAHLGREN had been en- 
gaged in the military service from 


only twenty-two years of age, had 
earned distinguished honors by_his 
gallantry and courage on several 
fields. He was first assigned to duty 
in May, 1862, under Gen. ErEmonr, 
but subsequently he was with Gen. 
SicELin WestVirginia. Afterward 
he was placed on General HooKER’s 
staff, and passed with that General 
through his ePotomac campaign, 


gagements which then and after- 
ward occurred. During the pursuit 
of Leer’s forces in the invasion of 
last summer DAHLGREN was in ev- 


RICK expedition was proposed. He 
asked and obtained leave to accom- EBL 

pany it, being assigned to a separate 
command. His failure to accom- 
plish the work apportioned to him 
is said to have been due to the 


ther, Admiral Dauieren, has at- 
tempted to obtain the 
Richmond, but has failed; but it 
matters not where such as he pe! 


ice, but, fired with indignation, he 
at once made his way to Washing- 
ton and applied for a place in the 
Army. His sublime on ev- 
ery field to which he was called aft- 
er that time justified fally the sanc- 
tion which the Government gave 
him in its first appointment to an 
honorable position. His temper and 
character as a soldier remarkably re- 
sembled that of the lamented Wrx- 
THROP, and his career affords anoth- 
er illustration, beautiful and signifi- 
cant, of tat stardy and courageous 
manhood which these troublous lat- 


GENERAL GRANT AS. LIEUTEN- 
ANT-GENERAL. | 

WE give on page 197 an illustration of the form- 
al presentation of the commission of LrEvTENANT- 
GENERAL to Major-General Grant, by President 
LiIncoLN, on the: 9th instant. The presentation 
ceremony took .place in the Cabinet Chamber, in 
the presence of the entire Cabinet and a number of 
high military officers. The President, in present- 
ing the commission, remarked, “With this high 
honor devolves upon you also a co re- 
sponsibility. As the country herein trusts you, so, 
under God, it will sustain you.” General Grant, 
in. replying, said he felt the full weight of the re- 
sponsibilities now devolving upon him, and added 
that if they are met he felt it will be due to our no- 
ble armies, and above all to the favor of that Prov- 
idence which is over both nations and men. 


GENERAL CUSTER’S RAID. 
WE our readers this week, in a double 


present 

page sketch by Mr. A. R. Waup, several interest- 
ing scenes connected with General CusTER’s late 
movement against the rebels. This movement not 
only accomplished a successful diversion in fa 

of the commands directly engaged in KrLPATRIcK’s 
raid, but served also the equally important purposes 
of a reconnoissance. 


“Leaving Madison Court 


from his wound when the ZL 


LLL 


House, a handsome town at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge,” says our artist, who was the only civilian 
accompanying the expedition, ‘‘soon after mid- 
night, CusTeR’s command rapidly pushed on in the 


still night through a country alternately open and 


woodland toward the Rapidan. All went 


until we reached Wolftown, where the Sixth Penn- . 


sylvania Cavalry, being in the advance, was fired 
upon by arebel force; but drawing their sabres they 


| dashed on, putting the enemy to flight without loss, 


and the head of the column soon reached the Rap- 
idan. Having captured a wagon loaded with hams 
and two negroes, the command forded the river 
without opposition and pushed on, seizing all the 
horses on their way and all the male citizens—as a 
precaution against bushwhacking and to prevent 
information being given to the enemy. 

‘*‘ As we proceeded we found a tolerably well-cul- 
tivated and high rail-fenced country, the farmers 
plowing in the fields; when the horses were worth 
it they were taken jn the name of the United 
States; and occasionally some of the men would 
make a descent upon the poultry while their offi- 
cers were not looking. In one place a very hand- 
some lady, quite young, expostulated loudly with 
a cavalryman for ‘taking the farm-horses. ‘My 
dear Miss,’ said the soldier, ‘we do not want to take 
your horses; ours are much better; and besides it 
goes against our feelings, but military necessity re- 
quires this step, and we are merely the agents of 
unrelenting destiny.’ In spite of her concern the 
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THE LATE COLONEL ULRIC py 


crater at such fom 
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“Ata tarn of the road we met acouph 


temporary 
as if they imagined he would be led at once to ex- 
ecution. -. In the afternoon we reached and crossed 
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| on a ; that horse the men did pot takes the: 
| | looked too iinocent to be molested. Ia thé tow 
quietly | of Stannarisville the people came. out tp 
procession, as if it were a sho 
| when they found they had to accompany the columa 
| 
the Rivanna River, and found the enemy in. force 
near Charlottesville. A squadron of the Pitth reg- | 
ulars, under Captain Asm, scouting on cur left; came 
so suddenly upon an 
had barely time to run off the guns by hand. . Be- 
fore they had recovered their surprise the camp was 
in flames, the caissons blown up, 
and battery-wagons commapels and our of 
dare-devils off — At this time train after train 
came up from pe the 
General recalled his colamn, which was at this time | 
being shelled in a random way by the enemy's ar- | 
tillery, answered by our two little guns, which 
| checked an effort to turn our left. Becrossing the | 7 
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ly wounded at Hagerstown, Mary- | ANY 
, land, and iost a leg by amputation. 
For his services in this campaign he SN ANN r 
was made a Colonel by the Presi- 
y th = 
4 
treachery of a guide, who led him 
into danger and to death. His fa- Z 
shrine his memory in their hearts, a by. Captain Asn’s command.. This 
aud keep green forever the brave the of Cher 
boy’s name! ‘Ville, our 
It is mentioned as an illustration Tesched when they were cogupetied, 
of Colonel DanLGaEn’s earnest pa- 
trictism, that when the war broke = — 
Out he.was traveling in the South- Rapidan. 
west, where great inducements were General Custzr’s commend was 
offered him to enter the rebel serv- 
bich represents ibe negroes 
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principle more profound than mere enthusiasm pendent candidate, we mo more believe than we will ind this army én an sdmirable cond | 

for a soldier, When the soldier has shown the | should believe any other- imputation ‘upon his hapten, © finish the 

qualities for civil rule that Wasuincton display- | perfect patriotism. ar ather Abraham, 

ae Shut Be Latin books, now our task is done, ed, he may justly aspire to the chair that Wasx- — ; No man can doubt thatthe great armies of the 
Ah, wheugh, whata gust! Blow, Boreas, blow, = __ | cided, axe the most powerful and effective we have 
And set my young “rosy cheeks” all in glowsgy | ‘*Tr the spring campaign is successful, no- The brave men among the 
Play at “hide-and-seek® with his golden hair— MR. CHASE. thing can prevent Mr. Lixcoxn’s renomination. | ~°72e%ee mountains know that the hopes and 


If it fails, nothing can secure it,” says some oné.~ 


That may be true; but it certainly does not | work. ; 

follow that the change, ‘however inevitable, will The Hine Ridge will reply to the Alloghe. 
be advantageous. Governor SEymovr is a speci- 
men of the kind of candidate that comes in upon 
a tide of general disgust and reaction. The 
President will unquestionably be held responsi- 
ble for any disaster which may occur, and the 
public indignation may very probably demand 
that his place be filled by another. That he 
ought to be held officially responsible we are 

very far from saying or thinking. But we ask 
the gentlemen who deprecate any discussion of 

the Presidential question, and who declare that 
Mr. Lrxcotn’s renomination is impossible in 

case of defeat, whom they propose as his suc- 

cessor? Nothing is so uncertain as the event 

of a battle, and the fortune of war is a proverb. 

In the spring campaign we may suffer reverses. 

In that case there must be a new President, say 

the gentlemen. But is it worth while to take 

one at hazard? If the case occurs we shall 

need, more than ever, exactly the right man. 

Are we to know him by instinct? If so, who is 


Tne letter of Mr. Cnase, in which he asks 
that no further consideration be given to his 
name as a Presidential candidate, will surprise 
no one who hes watched his patriotic course. 
The Presidency could not win him a higher hon- 
or than that of the masterly management of the 
national treasury during this war; and it is to 
the universal conviction of his great fitness for 
the office he fills, and the doubt where an ade- 
quate successor could be found, that much of the 
reluctance of the popular response to his nom- 
ination was to be attributed. Himself an es- 
sential part of the Administration which is now 
upon trial before the country, it could hardly be 
supposed that he seriously differed from its gen- 
eral policy, or that an Administration of which 
he should be the head would radically change 
that policy. While, therefore, he agreed upon 
the whole, it was certainly wiser to do as he has 
done. | 

Whatever honors may yet await him, Mr. 
Case will be known in our history as one of 
the most eminent of the leaders who early saw 
and always resisted the mortal peril which men- 
aced the American Union and human civiliza- 
tion from the essential character of the spirit 
which now seeks its overthrow. Called into a 
vitally important responsibility in the Govern- 
ment when the struggle began, he has fulfilled 
it with singular ability. Nor will it be named 
among the least of his claims to the permanent 
regard of his countrymen that, in the midst of 
the great war, he saw so clearly the necessity 
of devoting every energy and effort to the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, that he woald not allow 
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“Jura me from her misty shroud 

Al 
How the dead leaves rustle! Away, away, Back joyous ps, that call to her aloud, 
To the hilis for a game on this glorious day, 
The green blades cranch crisp, yet the field-fares 
"Tis old Winter having tussel- with Spring. 


Whist! away go the gray rabbits one by one, 
With their white tails erect in a frenzy of fun, 
Come along, little Tom, and we'll give them a chase, ~ 
Let us see which of us will be first in the race! 


- Phere’s a cunning old raven sits looking at me, 


The wary old fellow is out for a meal, 
* And he knows that we know he is longing to steal. 


See the first of the lambs to the old ewe creeps, 
And askant at the fondling the sly bird peeps, 
But he dare not venture his bold astack 

Till the mother sheep shall have turned her back. 


Get away, cruel thief, your greedy; beak, 

"Tis a coward's cct to assault the weak. 

How he croaks, and he gloats on the old bare thorn, 
Come, a good long shout! Ab, the rogue has gone. 


O’er the rotigh plowed fields the gray plovers run, 
And the purple violets nod at the fun, 

" In the sere dry brashwood the pheasants “‘ whirr,” 
And the sleepy red squirrel is getting astir. 


What a famous wind! How the high elms shake; 
How the tall, elim poplars quiver and quake ; 

How the chattering rooks to the tree-tops swarm, 
Like rodderiess ships blown about in a storm. 


Come on, little friend, we are both in a glow, 
While our arms are strong, and our legs can go, 
And our voices can make the old woodlands ring: 
What need we of wealth? We are each a king! 


GENERAL CUSTER’S RAID. 


In another part of this paper there are illustra- 
tions of General Cusrrr’s late diversion in favor _ 
of KILPATRICK, and an account of it so simple and 
graphic that we are glad to call attention to it as a 
model ef intelligible description. ~ * 


HARPER FOR APRIL... . 


In the April number of the Magazine begins the 
story, ‘‘ Denis Duval,” left unfinished by Tuackeray 
when he died. Dickens has said what he thinks 
of it, and we have no doubt that the public will con- 
firm his verdict. Its interest is profound and pa- 
thetic, as the great fragment of his literary life, 
while from the opening of the work his step is so 
light and free that the reader understands how fully. 


he? “Qh! there are twenty men.” Yes—and he was himself and his work. In the. 


| . . | 8ame number there is a most genial and sensible 
so there are twenty hundred. That is no an plea for the children, enforcing the text that they 


swer—it is merely a poor evasion. 

If the text be true, no man who urges it is 
quoted as saying, Babies ort to be brood- 
justified in refraining from the fullest discussion | oq jest like chickens.” Another paper, ‘“‘ My Escape 
of the Presidential question. or the contin- | from Richmond,” is a timely and graphic passage 
gency suggested is not impossible. Should it | of military experience. ~ # 
arise, do we prefer to find ourselves at a loss In the June number, which begins the volume, 
among the twenty or twenty hundred? Is it |. the new tale of CHartes Dickens will open. We 
not rather the part of trusty and loyal and pru- | advise our readers to begin it with the beginning, 
dent citizens to consider most carefully what | #04 to secure the regular reading by a prompt sub- 
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A DANGER. 


HE manifesto of the “‘ War Dem ,” as 
the Tammany party likes to be called, has 


“ one proposition which should be very thought- 


fally pondered by the citizens of this country. 
It declares that the next President should be a 
military man. Yet if the country is truly wise 
it will never elect a chief magistrate merely upon 
the ground of military success. The school of 
the soldier is not the school in which a President 
of the United States should be trained. Military 
success dazzles a nation accustomed to despotic 
rule, but it ought not to deceive a free people 
who govern themselves. In a warlike commu- 
nity the triumphant chief is naturally the most 
captivating figure, but in a peaceful free society 
the qualities of the soldier are by no means those 
which are best fitted for the work of government. 

That those who best serve the country should 
be most highly honored is true; but that a cen- 
tury ago any British General in the field or Ad- 
miral upon the sea better served England than 
Lord Cuatnam, who directed the Government, 
would be difficuit to prove. Military success, 
however essential, however indispensable, is not 
necessarily the highest service. Military heroes, 
however pure, however single-hearted, however 
noble, are, by the necessity of the case, accus- 
tomed to regard their own will as law, and will 
inevitably incline to govern a country as if it 
were an army. If WasHIncToN was an excep- 
tion to this rule, Jackson was not; and Wasn- 
INGTON was exceptional among men. 

Emerging from any great war, and especially 
from a civil struggle, the devotion of an army 
and its officers to their chief is an incentive to 
personal ambition, and a danger to civil liberty 
so vast and obvious that it needs but to be 


mamed; for History is the record of govern-: 


ments. overthrown and people subjugated by vic- 
torious military leaders. But we are not driv- 
en to ancient or even modern history to find 
the evidence of these truths. The spirit which 
solicits a military head of the Government is 
simply that of despotism. The ascendency so 
long maintained in this cougtry by the South- 
ern Policy, under the auspices of what was call- 
ed “‘the Democracy,” was due to the absolute 
annihilation of the fundamental right of a free 
government—the right of debate. And when, 
under the same name, a plea is made for a mil- 
itary Presidential candidate, it ought to surprise 
no“wndn that the most ardent supporter of the 
proposition says plainly of one of the Generals 
of bur armies: ‘*He must have as little respect 
for these wretches as Casar had for those in 
Rome,” By the word “wretches” he describes 
the lawful, constitutional authorities of the Gov- 
ergment,.and he calls upon a military leader to 
set theni-aside as Napo.eon did the Convention 
and Caomwett the Parliament. 

This is the spirit from which a‘military can- 
didaey aprinegs. ‘It is impatience of constitu- 
tiofal “tuié: is the instinct of despotism. 
Let’ HOpe thal the people of this country, in 
80 Ctisis the present, will be 
“the election of & President by some 


any preference of his friends for his personal ad- 
vantage to perplex the great issue. It would 
have been his duty to do so, however, had he 
felt that the public safety was imperiled. 

We differ entirely from those who regret his 
withdrawal upon the ground that every man’s 
candidacy should remain open until the nomin- 
ation. We are to deal with facts, and the fact 
is that the Union candidate will certainly be one 
of three or four conspicuous gentlemen already 
indicated. If there were comparative unity of 
feeling—if, surrendering minor points of differ- 
ence and criticism, the Union party of the nation 
could move forward to the electionias the Union 
party of New Hampshire lately did to that of 
Governor Grimorg, and as that of Connecticut 
will, on the 4th of April, to that of Governor 
BuckIncHaM—would it not be infinitely better 
for the country and the cause than the ardent 
debate upon various candidates is likely to be? 

It is upon that ground, unquestionably, that 
Mr. Curase has withdrawn, and for that reason 
his course will command the sincerest public 
approval, | 


GENERAL FREMONT. | 

Ir is no secret that General Fremont and 
many of his friends think that he has been un- 
fairly treated by the Administration; that his 
opportunities of military distinction have been 
systematically baffled; and whatever explana- 
tion the General himself might give, it is very 
sure that his ardent personal friends attribute 
his treatment to political jealousy. It is the 
same feeling that the immediate friends of Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN indulge in regard to him, and 
it is a question which will never be settled to 
the satisfaction of either side. __ 

We observe that some Union men, who, like 
the German-American Club of the Seventeenth 
Ward in this city, are resolved that under no 


Copperhead writers, and plainly points to Fri- 
MONT as its candidate, while the chuckling Cop- 
perheads warmly applaud the diver- 
sion.” 
Now Frésont has been.a charmed name be- 
fidelity to Liberty 
it could be used 
as a rallying cry to divide Union men, after they 
had deliberately decided who was to bear their 
standard, is insalting both to the General and 
to his friends.. .No candidate has any prescript- 
ive right to the nomination. The field is clear; 
and it is of transcendent importance that the 
question of fitness shall be thoroughly discussed 
in every case. That General 

choose to try the popular-confidence in his name 
so far as to await the action-of the Convention 
is very probable. But that a man, who has 
been so truly respected, and who, when he was 
a candidate, was so faithfully supported by as 
earnest a body of men as ever woted, will per- 
mit his name to be used in any manner what- 
ever as 8 menace—that he will allow any con- 
siderable number of persons to declare either 
that the national Convention must nominate 
him or some compromise candidate with his as- 


, sent, or that he will take the field as an inde- 


indeed! Why, we Americans haven’t pluck enough 


may. 


wash the’pilot overboard ? 


ABOMINABLE GOOD-NATURE. 

THERE is something very pathetic and utterly 
fitile in the periodical spasms of New York in- 
dignation with overcrowded cars and omnibuses. 
‘** Brave!” said a caustic critic as he saw people 
crowding into an omnibus when it was full. ‘‘ Brave, 


to keep the thirteenth man out of an omnibus.” 
But we are trying very hard to do it. We\have | 
actually sent a petition to the 
them to do what we don’t dareto. Let us the 
Legislature will reply that if twelve New Yorkers 
can not keep out the thirteenth from an omnibus, 
or if twenty in a car choose submit to the tyranny 
of the twenty-first, they may submit and thank 
discomfort. 


be excluded. And when half New York finds that 
it can not get into the cars and omnibuses, New 
York will have sufficient accommodation of the 
kind.. dear,” says the ising, 
punish you for your good. One day you will thank 
me for making yousmart.” Soletussay to the thir- 
teerth and twenty-first: Gentlemen, you can’t get 
in. But one day, when you are amply provided, 
you will heartily thank us.” The advantage is, that 
every citizen in turn is the luckless thirteenth or 
pleas- 
ant it 

But even if the Legislature passes the most sol- 
emn laws our own abominable good-nature will pre- 
vent their enforcement. We shall squeeze and 
crowd, and feel sure that the thirteenth man is going 


Peninsula, and NavPiEeR.complained bitter- 
the field. A gentlemsn-was Istely surprised by a 
letter inviting him to speak before the Lecture As- 
sociation of the First Division, Second Corps, of the 
Amny of the Potomac! This is the kind of army 
which the Union sends forth to fight its battles. 
These are the soldiers who carry brains as well as. 
bullets to subdue the rebellion. This is the spirit 


and the strength against which hate and desperate 
It has taken some time for the 


FROM CHATTANOOGA. 


A FRIENDLY lettter from the of the 
Army of the Cumberland is full of the most allur- 
ing temptations to a visit: 

** About the ist of April we can show you green gmse, 
and smelling buds, and other evidences of spring, wherev- 


come so much earlier here than in your latitude. 


hand is fittest to take the helm if the storm shall | ®tiption to the new volume. 4 


THE NEW PICTURES. 


Tue Sanitary Fair will have a picture-gallery in 
which there will be admirable works, and the Na- 
tional Academy will open its doors in April. Mean- 
while there are pictures to be seen worthy of the 
most careful study. Three we have in mind at this 
moment—KeEnsett’s “ Lake George,” BrerstTapt’s 
‘*Rocky Mountains,” and THORNDIKE’s ‘* Waysile 
Inn.” They are all very American and very differ. 
ent. Mr. THoRNDIKE’s picture, indeed, is now in 
Boston, but there is a charming photograph of it at 
Govupt's, one of the truest and most exquisite. 
American domestic winter bits that we remember. 
The landscape is muffled in snow. The huge com- 
fortable gable-roofed inn sits broad and snug upon. 
the ground, tucked in by the drifts, and uncon- 

suggesting a homely comfort and spacious. 
ness which belong to the ideal country tavern. 
The barn and hay-stack near by—chapel of ease to 
the Yankee temple of comfort—the exquisite tracery 
of the boughs of the trees against the gray sky—the | 
rustic bridge—the gentle hill—the brook, and the 
boy fishing through the icé—all compose a.picture 
so interesting and characteristic that the poet's pub- 
lishers will greatly err if they do not make it the 
vignette of all future editions of the poem. , 

Mr. Kensztt’s ‘‘ Lake George” is now upon ex- 
hibition at Govrtt’s. It was painted*for a noted 
connoisseur, who understands that one of the chief 
duties of those who are able to buy pictures is to let 
others see them. It is a thoroughly characteristic 
work, representing upon a large scale a certain as- 
pect of American climate and which ne 
painter so exquisitely renders. The view is down 
the lake toward Caldwell. The fore-ground is a 
wood, traversed by a small stream which falls in a 
lovely cascade upon its way to enter the lake; and 
the gleam of the lake, broken by the islands, dotted 
with sails, and walled by the mountains upon the 
other side, complete the picture. The firm and faith- 
ful treatment of the single tree-trunks in the fore- 
ground, the perfect quality of the rocks, the clear 
shadows and the sunny greenness of the forest aisle, 
are points of artistic excellence which will escape 
no one. But the exquisite gradation, the delicate 
airy perspective, the depth of the sky, the fidelity 
of the mountain forms, aré not less remarkable. 
Yet above them all, and in them all, and through 
them all, are the spirit and splendor of Nature in 
the serene triumph of her summer repose. And it 
is Nature in her American costume. It is not Italy, 
nor the Orient, nor Switzerland, nor England, nor 
the Tropics; it is the clear-b soft-skied 
America of every day and of common experience. 
It is pure landscape also. Nothing wins the mind ~ 


] from its brooding delight in the tranquil scene. 


Fancy follows the bounding deer which the eye 
does not see. It lingers around the invisible camps, 
It muses upon the dusky departing race. It res 
members the ga flotilla of ABERCROMBIE 8 
army. It hears ETHAN ALLEN thundering in the 
name of the Continental Congress. Or, still reced- 
ing, glides along the calm with the canoe of the 
Jemmit explorers. Thus it has the highest charm 
of landscape art, the undisturbed presentation of the 


Si}, | scene leading on to all its historical and imaginative 


From this most thoaghtful and masterly work 
the transition is not difficult to 
Monntains,” which is no less thoroughly American. 
It is a scene upon the head waters of the Colorado 
at the feot of the great range of the Wind River 
Mountains, which fill the depth of the canvas, pour- 
ing the rille and streams from their sides and gla- 
ciers into the calm lake, upon whose broad green 
meadow, which forms the fore-ground of the picture, 
is an Indiancamp. It is purely an American 
and from the faithful and elaborate delineation 
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It will brace your young fimbs, little play-feliow mi . 
| | 
| : From the high bare bough of yon withered tree, 

i] 
T 
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t es You say that it is very disagreeable to exclude a . 
ay | person. Soitis. But it is no less disagreeable to 4 

| 

it 

Ball 

meh 

sit to see his dyifig parent, or will miss a boat, or will 
i encounter some frightful calamity if we do not suf- 

at) fer him to get in. Sein he will get, and sit upon 

JF the knees, and grind the feet of his chicken-hearted 

{ att fellow-citizens, and then jump off at his street and 

ft ; Ki . run crowing in to his wife, ‘‘ My dear, nobedy dared 
ft to keep me out of the car!” 
circumstances will they support Mr. Luxcoin’s | 
mit > re-election, are disposed to erest the name of. 7 

iia Frémont as a candidate in any case; and a A NEW TH’ NG. 

journal, rece established, attacke the Gov- Tne British officers took their 1ace-horses to the 
ernment with fary of the most malignant 

4 
Yankes genius to uncoil itself. But.an army which 
tit so calmly addresses itself to its work.as to construct 
ii the Lecture Lyceum in camp, serves notice upon 

OUE the world that it has gone out to stay until it is vic- 

fs torious. It has-under its placid exterior the grim 
: earnestness of the exhorting Ironsides of Cromwell. — 

Ps. p er our soldiers have left enough vegetation to sprout, or to 

gi | recognize at all ‘those blind motions of the Spring,’ which 
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ee ; | a ce of something like disfavor on my | course prepared to remain there (if spared, and not and was more emaciated than I liked to ; 
| a t4 DR. PEREGRINE’ Ss PAGE. toc Ai sor pale and slender, looked above | taken possession of by the baker or the green-grocer) should be generously fed, and, above all, not re 
L his station in his new mourning suit, relieved by an = She agreed with me as to the 
| inch or two. of. his father’s gold chain, that. peeped spoke the house, and : contained, as | alteration ; said she had herself 

from his*waistodat. 1 said it had: been his'late fore- it was ‘tour; plate,” “eur carriage,” “our uneasy about it; had intended to consult me in th. 


i 


errors more those of judgment | Permit least for a {| on the new page tohim j boy, a , couldn’t expect to 

ee ie nn ene bamhioacheaed, while. presence, was to alter be strong that didn’t take kindly to his beer; which 

die’, bitterly accusing himself of having injured The <r the | nomen to that of ts. “He could gotheexpected | Jeames, he never had from the first. Jeames wos 

i taifameaecte. A touching end. I promised | 2d. He was has or yet | tocall hint anyother. Af course not. Jeames were | a strange boy. There was no knowing where to 

; | to child. How shall I fulfill that | 0m¢ to mist matters when ink. “He knew | the proper name for » page, and had been ever-since | have him. He never took a drop o’ beer from one 

mee his own mind, in general—when was not | he.were a page himself. Apd if you Goeaas T:tell | month's end to another, didn't Jeames! Why not? 
Of all my humble protégés John Bentmore was | Dr. would ask; which of course—why 
he the r.ost grateful, and the least satisfactory. He “Sir, Bentmore's | ing to the ci-devant Arthur, and n - not? Why! he actually preferred water! But 
tie vice cnebalteally on wilacky man. Nothing pros- in my shop, not if you was owed, | agement with the stern dignity of office, “if you | some was like that; and s great misfortune too, 
pered with him. He had triedevery thing. Serv- and fifty pounds more to the back of that. I've | does.as I tell you, apd. minds-nothing nor nobody | It wasn't for the saving meigher. Jeames was 
ee ice ip al) sorts of capacities. He had been a green- had enough of the father; I don’t want no more of ae cet PE On Coes party. In fact, Mr, Tapps had never known 
py grecer a lodging-house keeper, a traveler for a the lot. ‘be just like ‘em all—turn out During the page's the reports of his | but one other like Was a very strange 

. 4 - -wine-mrerchant, a traveler in the grocery line, fore- as bad as conduct were excellent. Mis. Sullivan had nothing | party indeed. | 

ae man 9 an upholstérer. I got up a subscription | Sir. I trusted him, and'he depeived me. He de- | to ie ee Tapps, the treasure, spoke | Time passed on; and I felt so entirely at case 
«ae for bin, and fitted him out for Australia; but in | ceived me.” thim. “Dapps was entirely satisfied. He | about the boy—so satisfied that-he would now do 

rowed that money he in bis first service, and-there was a marked im- | self but little about him. He had out of town 


tn. he “T trusted him, and he Gegeived me,” Mr. Mo- | provement in his double knocks. with the family, and had grown ao tall that he over- 
"simself in the upholstery trade with capital bor- 7 
from one of his old employes. He had been promised it black 
bvought up to it, his father having been an uphol- pay. | 
stere. ; and be ought to have understood it himealf were out, and hb never paid me a shilling of 
Buc Fs ill-luck, or rather his want of business hab- 
ste, pursued him still. He employed the best men ; that’s where it is! ‘there’s nm 
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4 N I hope thet yur 

‘‘ Nothing wrong, ?” year ; but opening of the 

—- : Sun GaUioa decerceerkediwroperty, hie cut that man owed me, and I shall never see the boy grew too fast, and that he ought to be well | third came the startling intelligence that he was 

ets wore white; his very nails never held. He 3 i and not overworked. 7 “leaving to better himself!” i 

ves was weat to admit himself with a sigh, as he wiped to do with his boy.” | ‘‘ Nothing, Sir. I came to speak to you on a lit- I did not attend:Lady. #etherstone, Arthur's new 
Biot ‘he r.rspiration from his brow, that “there was a ‘¢ Father would have tried to pay you if he had tle matter that—” thistress, and therefore saw less of him than be- 

ee my.ay complaints. He didn't know how it was, | lived, Sir,” Arthur's young voige was heard to Hoe paused. 4 | ; although I did occasionally catch a glimpse 

; af “ut ch.s7e Was @ Many complaints.” say ; ‘I know he would have done pay What is it? ; him on the box of ‘bis lady's old-fashioned ba- 
— 8 =— Zs wast he sunk under his ill-fortune. On his you.” ‘Well, Sir, I came to ask you—that is (correct- rouche during my professional progresses : till at 

— @yth-bed he accused himself bitterly, and be- ‘T glanced at the boy. He was pale, and the per- | ing himself, as though be had-siot been sufficiently | length the closed shutters of her ladyship’s house 

wailed the destitute state of his son, whose future spiration stood in beads upon his forehead. His oak you, if in Bumption Street indicated that she, her. compan-' 

ie prospects naturally formed his chief anxiety. I eyes, full of an eager and glowing light, were fixed | you would. ly take his. ion, her lapdog, and the rest of the establishment, 

had v.ach ado to reconcile him to the idea of the | intently on the upbolsteres ) had adjourned for the autumn to Tunbridge Wells. = ° 

boy’s eeking his living (at any rate in the first ins It ‘was cruel to speak thas | 

servitude, and I undertook, before presence. opened 

tp Morten, “Not he! Mr. Mor puting his hands | morning in the following June I was awoke 

‘the upholsterer—with whom John Bentmore had | into his wey | at about half-past six o'clock by a peculiarly sharp 

tived twice as foreman—to employ him; but John’s silver, with @ Gogged kind of carelessness. Not | coppers. That‘aniount was also set down on a lit- | ring at my professiiig] door-bell.: I had been up 

hops on this head were slight. ‘He won't do at, | be! “twash't in kim, ““Twasn't in im, no more | tle square of white paper, in clear figures, which I | ali night with a patient in dangerous circumstan- 


3 


IV. 


S:r,” he said, with a sigh of self-reproach; ‘‘and I | than “twas in his brother Q) who died supposed to be his. - pethien | ces, and had scarcely been asleep a couple of hours ; 
a Teel ther be shod. He's a just man— | “ight or nine years ago, Geep th debi. « He was an- * Certainly,” I said. ** I will keep this for you, but F could not be insenaible to the shrill urgency 
Mr. ‘doreen. And I—% owe him  Seme other of the. same sort—always bamrowing, never | if you wish it. What is it for?” oe of that appeal. I was wide awake in a moment. 
hiza a large sum of money, and he’s nof one to over- | Paying nebody again—always in trouble and difi- He was silent. , me There was a short pause, a muttered colloquy be- 
Wook that. If indeed he would let the boy work for | culties —and a strong emphasis). It's | it for sny particular object tyreen my housemaid and some one else; she knock- 
him ay number of years without wages, and so pay | im the blood. “There's no smnohg them | ‘* Well—yes, Sir. a ed at my door (I slept an the ground floor), and, . 
hi-r off what I owe, that would be a blessed thing; | And the boy’s one of them. Of course ! | Perhaps you would rather not tell me?” opening it, showed a pale and startled countenance. 
vat ke won't do it! he won't doit, Sir! I have en- He jerked out these sentences with strong con- He considered a moment, and then answered that ‘‘ Sir! Sir!” she said, in hurried tones, ‘‘ Arthur 
regid him; and Mrs. Moreen—she can't overlook | tempt, making short pauses between each, that ‘It is toward paying that debt. : Bentmore is come for you directly —a dreadful 
? vis by.ving lent me the money; not but what it | seemed to add tenfold weight to his words. ‘That debt! What debt? thing! the butler at Lady Fetherstone’s has de- 
word ve the best thing they could do to get paid; | ‘I felt indignant at the cruelty of such remarks, Father's debt to Mr. Moreen, you know, Sir. | stroyed himself!” | 
fc A.cthur would do his duty by them, I’m sure of | before a lad whose was scarcely yet cold in Father owed him eighty-seven pounds nine shill- I was soon at the scene of the I 
that. He's very different from me you see, Sir—a | hisgrave. ‘Mr. Moreen,” I said, ‘‘ you have a per- | ings and threepence,” he said. : found a policeman already there in charge of the | 
teal “setter. He's got twenty times my head for | fect right to refuse to employ the lad, but you have I looked at the little heap of money on the table, body, and perceiving at once that life had been 
figures, and book-keeping, and that. He'll make a | no right to wound him, by casting bitter reflections | #04 involuntarily smiled. extinct some hours, I lost no time in up to 
“rst-rate man of business, will Arthur. They say | on the memory of his father.” My good boy, you don't hope that you can pay | the lady. She had recovered from her swd@b, but 
at his .chool that he’s an uncommon turn for ma- “ Sir,” said Mr. Moreen, taking onejsquare brawny such 5 suns that? a was in a fearful! state of nervous excitement, 
ther..tics. It is a pity, ain't it, to make a menial | hand out of his pocket, and stretching it toward me * T meen to pay it, Sir. for some time it was unsafe to leave her; for the 
of .ack a lad as that?” with a gesture of. power, “I speak as I find. You You may mean to pay it, and it shows an hon- shock seemed to have partially unsettled her reason. 
Av.d the father looked proudly and fondly at his | forget es.I've boys myself—a many boys.” eaty of intention thet I can not too highly com. | After a while, however, the remedies I employed 
be, wao was seated in the hospital window intent | He heaved a sigh, that ceemed to come from some | 024; but you can pay it, my boy. Norw began to produce the desired effect, and I had the 


apo: Mr. Moreen dream of you todo so. It | satisfaction of seei her at last gradually sinking 
and De 
a single tear rolled down upon cavernous depths, and made kied of draught in @ of ice to pay off such | to ol with her | 


r fixed ‘ ti tobe hess debt as that. Let me see. What are yout wages?” | former mistress, Mrs. Sullivan. | 
anh the teat pale te Eight guineas 4 year, Sir; two suits of livery, The scene in that house was a shocking one to 
ia | , 7 a week for beer.” . 3 ver his mangled remains with tears and 8 of 
was over, enough to.de'for them.  They'ré brought up strict, 
? and honest, and bard, they ire—notitencht to give |  ‘ ell me what put this idea into your head?” | anguish ; while the servants of the establishment, 
themselves airs—not drpened like young Eton gents. | distracted at the tragical end of one with whom 
ARTHUR BexTmorE had not completed his thir- What Se eptee, ‘gognn S “T “‘Mr. Moreen! Have you seen him, then?” they had lived in daily companionship, were totally 
teenth year when his father died. He was tall for Midas lpaedhigs: angdonte so: Saal “No, Sir, not again; but you femember, Sir, he | unable to afford them any comfort. 
his age, with small and well-cut features. The said that" The boy peused, and og step of wae coon but too 
mout'. was full and handsome ; but the compressed sounnd-tk ts 4 ae aes hoe. forward, adding very low, as though what he was | clear. The. misguided man was known to have 
lipr 9ud square chin indicated firmness, while the tae examining 8 piece “nee about to utter was too dreadful to be spoken aloud | been long in the habit of betting; and it came out, . 
r'ogv.arly prominent eyes had in them a thought- he —‘*that there was no honesty in the blood—no | through a friend who had chanced to call at the 
fa! abstraction unusual in one so young. I had | with thet. moment he re- | in the dood, Sir!” house, unaware of what had happened, that he had 
‘earned from Mr. Gillies, his schoolmaster (whom — 5 cumenbet Campane, yyy 00 Sonsh I felt a greater interest in him at that moment | lost so large a sum the previous day at the Derby, | 
I'had mot more than once by hie father's bedaide), Te than I had vst: afore. was evident to as to mak» it easy to understand that he dared not 
*.at b_ was dutiful and obedient in no ordinary de- hundred. She hes her ideas, bas Mrs.M., and her pression. constantly that day. Her stanch friends, Admiral 


przele than to enlighten me, although at one tho Arthur,” I said, kindly, laying my hand upon 
words, 


ceuclsion I had arrived, namely, that he was re- | ‘Mark my 
served even to secretiveness. His nature seemed f in he's a of said that, and not without cause, as you know ; 


a ee oung. the inmates of that house he was 
«0 be cue of those which, to ¢pen at all, must be |. a slippery fellow.’ -1f ypu please, Sir, your father—well! Your father did him an injury. wr pcr psaperacheanmed aaa 
wrep-!:ed open. bands from | People say things when they're angry that they sche. tends to re-aottle nerves 
father's affairs were set in order with as lit- | don't hold to afterward. We all do. that have. been unusually e y serv- 
deley as possible. When all was sold, scarcely | Way “if Moreen wall hold to it. He believes it, | Sots’ nerves so much the sight of a calm and 
to pay the funeral and ther nec. | say Oly | said wo were bed lt, all of us. He said | mach ation of ll 
expanees; nothing whatever toward defray. I should turn out as bad asthe rest. He said there te toking motion of what 
‘ag Mr. Moreen’s debt. I had clothed the boy in | ; 


dece..t mourning, and paid his small arrears of 


ecooling myself, taking him for the moment into | A pacr’s place was soon foand for Bent- | 8nce, and as though he had repeated 

my own lodging; and now I felt it was time to more; anda geod one. One of wy will- | *gain and again to himself scores of times. she ought to haye been doing: from watching shé 
think . f putting him in some way of earning an in- ingly engaged him, ingxperienced as he was, after “Take back thie money,” I said. “I will an- got to cot and advice; and finally she con- 
der.si.cent livelihood; but it was not without the A@- | swer for it that Mr. Moreen would wish you fo do } des aD red, and to rectify his 
".Cacst difficulty and considerable exercise ‘of pa- | miral and Sullivan wefe kindly, liberal peo | %0- I know him better than you do; aiid I'am cer- | errors. entered the kitchen to prescribe 
deacs that I wrung from him the confession that ple, living alone, spoiling their servants, as they tain that the last would dream of doing | for her—having been informed under house- 
ue ‘would rather be an upholsterer than a servant. would have saiiies ae shbaren if they had had | would be to take the earnings of a poor lad like | maid that she was at the point of death—I found 
I tcok him to Mr. Moreen, whom I had long been | any, layitig themadlyes out W be: upon in | you.” "4 her with a very red face, in the midst of an ani- 
in the habit of attending professionally, and who I | a hundted “ways, 0m SIL.eles. t Witler,:-Mr. | ‘I can’t take back that money, Sir. mated atghment with Jeames as to the proper man- 

balievcd had a real regard forme. I would make Tapps, having decanted ‘tieir wife, and imbibed There was a pause. Pee : agement of gravy. — 
an a‘sempt in that quarter. After all, it could but | the greater part of it, for two-ale-twenty yedrs, | “Shall I ask Mr. Moreen to consent to receive | When the latter was interrogated as to the but- 
foil. : was looked upoa by theat'es @ pripeless treasare.. | it, as 4 proof of your honest desire to pay what is | ler’s habits of life some curious particulars came 
Mr. Moreen. was a huge, sturdy, ruddy-faced | Their coachman, § corpuledt but & Gish, al- | owed?” ties ) | out. It appeared that the man never did any thing 
gian’, working hard, Y;, doing busi- | lowed-them the use of their heres! YF tm hear dr | He became . in the house except wait at table, and occasionally 
. «+338, ‘business should be done, in a business-like | two occasionally, when his Wife thaught it good for | ‘‘Oh pray! pray don’t do that, Sir! I shall be | open the door in the absence of the footman. He 
aay. He piqued himself on the quality of his ma- | him to drive; nor was there @ palit in all London | sorry. !teld.you at all, if youdo. Pray it for | was very rarely at home; often spending entire 
wtiale and the excellence of his workmanship, and oeets The a hae the, 'Bir; just as itis, Only keep it for the present, | nights out, and returning about six in the morn- 
war wnt to look with an eye of something like | ness. The lady's maid hed ruled With | aBdieay vo t bi to him.” ing, when he was always let in by Arthur, who, 
ccatcmpt on any work but his own. Though as | ¢ ison ead was Hie seemed to lay the matter ‘so ttinch to heart, | summer and winter, rose at five. When pressed 
st-aightforward, shrewd, and e a trades- réapect. ‘wher a few more ons ss. I | as to his own reasons for rising so early, he hesi- 
nan as London ever produced, he was completely | OF that humor him. So I sealed up the mon- | tated at first; but at length replied that he always 
under the thumb of his wife. He came down to us ey tn his presence, writing on the outside that it was | occu himself about his own affairs before six 
| a deposit of Arthur Bentmore's. the 


now, frem the comfortable meat tea he had been | |! 
gnjoyiz with Mrs. M. (as he respectfully called her) 

‘ and ch. -hildren, wiping the crumbs from his mouth 
sstered. He smiled on seeing me; but cast 


I did not forget to tell Mrs. Sullivan thet I was family ought to begin. Did his mistress know 
less: eatistied with her page’s looks than she was | her butler’s ? He not say. 
with his conduct; that he was growing too rapidly, | Jacobs (the butler) had = key of the 


| 
, prean would The first thing done by the treasure, Mr. Tapps, Tapps had volumes to say on the subiact- ~- 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
a4! 
ana Sullivan, insisted upon a0 
1th | ample opportunity of observing the conduct of Ar- 
fi A BC | thur under circumstances not a little trying to one 
ils 
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4 
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Ndered th the Barvies “having haan « 
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He had mentioned to him that he did not wish to 
have this spoken of, as it might occasion unpleas- 
antness; and he should be sorry to lose the con- 
venience. | 7 
Was Ae aware of Mr. Jacobs’s practice of bet- 
ting? Hewas, Had he ever been induced him- 
self to do the like2 No answer; and the question 
was, after a little discussion, withdrawn. Had he 
had any suspicion of the butler’s losses at Epsom ? 
He had had. 
But in spite of the quiet and self-possessed man- 
ner in which Arthur had given his evidence, and its 
undoubted truthfulness, there was yet something 
about him which (although I should have been ata 
loss to define it) oceasioned in my mind not only an 
uncomfortable impression that he knew much more 
than he chose to divulge of the butler’s affairs, but 
that he was also, toa certain extent, a 
in the practice that had led to so fearful a result. 
I could hardly explain, even to myself, why I was 
convinced of this; but my impression grew in 
strength the more I saw of, and conversed with 
him. He did not indeed deny, though he never 
positively admitted, that he had betted; but many 
little circumstances that I not only observed now, 
_ but remembered to have noticed since his removal 
to Lady Fetherstone’s (among others, a remarkable 
shabbiness in such articles of his attire as he had 
to purchase himself), tended to convince me that 
he had been led to indulge in this dangerous prac- 
tice, and was greatly straitened in means in conse- 


I had much. serious talk with him at that time; 
speaking with an earnest authority which I felt our 
mutual relations not only warranted but called for. 
Bat although he listened with respectful attention, 
and an appearance of being 4 by what I 
said; and although he once voluntarily promised 


me never to bet in fature (he did not say again); he | 


was still silent and uncommunicative, 
fore, to a certain degree, unsatisfactory. , 

I was much pressed for time at this period, and 
preoccupied with anxious and difficult cases; but 
the thought of Arthur Bentmore was seldom long 
absent from my mind. His pale, miserable face 
actually haunted me. His father had confided him 
to my care, and I trembled for his future. I saw 
him on the brink of ruin—perhaps of destruction— 
yet I was powerless to avert either. Meanwhile a ‘ 
change took place in his position and circumstances 
‘which tended rather to increase than to diminish 
my anxiety on his account. He obtained the late 
butler’s place. 


Vv. 

One fine, clear winter’s day, some fourteen months 
after the death of Mr. Jacobs, as I was standing with 
my back to the fire in my consulting-room, Arthur 
- Bentmore, dressed in neat plain clothes, entered, hat 
in hand. 

He had grown very much during the last twelve- 
month, but he was thinner and paler than I had 
ever before seen him. He was literally cadaver- 


ous. 

Our first mutual greetings over, he informed me 
that he had come for two purposes—the first, to an- 
nounce that he was about to leave Lady Fether- 

I started, About to leave Lady Fetherstone? 


be trent onto dxplain that be had nob felt 
well for some weeks; had been decidedly worse 
quite lately; and he was conscious that he required 
rest—rest, entire and complete. Ye was sorry, 

leave Lady Fetherstone; she had 


she had quite acquiesced. He was to leave in a 
month, if her ladyship could suit herself. He re- 
quired, as it were, to—to take breath. He drew— 
not without a visible effort—a long breath as he 
spoke; and I mentally resolved that as soon as his 


mit to regular professional treatment from me. 

But what was the other purpose for which -he 
had come ? 

He put his hat down on. the floor. have 
by you, Siz,” he answered, ‘‘ some money of mine.” 

** Money of yours?” 

“Some silver, Sir; only a trifle; nine shillings. 
I brought it, if you remember, when I was a lad, 
one morning in summer, and you put it in your 
desk to keep for me.” 

I remembered perfectly now the secret drawer 
in which I had placed it. Yes; there was the 
silver, almost black from age; three half-crowns, 
two shillings, and a sixpence, with the threepence 
wrapped up in a paper by themselves. As I push- 
ed the little heap toward him I said, with a certain 
anxiety, “Surely, my good Arthur, you dan’t need 
such a sum as this.” 

He met my gaze without flinching; yet a slight 
tinge of color rose to his cheek. I saw it distinctly 
as he said, *‘I do want it, if you please, Sir. You 
remember my father’s debt to Mr. Moreen ?” 

“*Certainly. Fall well.” 

“*I wish to pay it; and I make bold to ask you 
_ to go with me when I pay it, Sir.” 

He made a step forward, and laying an envelope 
on the table, ‘‘ There,” said he, “are eighty-seven 


‘+ Arthur, how came you by all this money ?” 
He put his hand in his pocket and -laid before 
me a 


unchanging resolution in spite of every trial, every 
temptation; persisted in to the very end. 

He spoke only once, as I was approachjmg the 
end of his extraordinary memorandum ; but it was 
simply to explain that Mr. Gillies, the school 


4 


Hi! 
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old shop. 

In the doorway of this old shop stood Mr. Moreen 
now, as Arthur and I drove up in the modest 
brougham, which, in those days, I hired for my 
professional visits. He was respectfully 


riage with its high-stepping bays had dashed from 
the deor. ‘*That’s the countess—that is,” he said, 
“ She comes here most days, and 
stays—well! I suppose she stays an hour or more, 
choosing, and changing, and ordering of the carv- 
ings for the old oak side-board she’s a having put 
together. It'll bea splendid side-board when done. 
A surprise, too, for his lordship. But, dear me, 
she gives herself a deal of trouble more than she 
need to! She will have this, and she won’t have 
that, and she thinks she’d fancy the other! It would 
be better left to me—better left to me. But these 
great ladies, d’ye see, they’re—they’re wil/ful (with 
a strong emphasis on the word); I suppose they’ve 
got nothing else to do.” 

He winked at me with that clear, honest, blue 
eye of his, and laughed with the low, lazy, internal 
chuckle common to such large men; and when I 
observed that it was not your great ladies only that 
were willful, he laughed still more. ‘‘ Ha!” he 
said, ‘‘all women was willful, not a doubt about it.” 

A half-bantering, half-serious conversation fol- 
lowed, with mutual friendly inquiries as to health, 
and so forth; then there was a pause, and, for the 
first time, he looked at my companion. But his 
glance was momentary, and had nothing of recog- 
nition in it. 

‘**T see you don’t remember this young man,” I 
said, “‘ yet he is an old acquaintance of yours, Arthur 
Bentmore.” 

Indeed ?” 

He turned and surveyed him with an easy, good- 
natured glance... ‘‘ Young Bentmore! Jndeed! 
He have grown precious tall—a good bit taller than 
my John, and they’re about the same age, I think. 
But he don’t look strong. I’m afraid you don’t 
have your health, young man! Let me see”—Mr. 
Moreen put ffs rule meditatively to his lips, purs- 
ing them up as though about to whistle. ‘‘ Didn’t 


| I see something in the papers about young Bent- 


more, a year or a year and a half ago? A inquest, 
or something? Ah! true! J recollect. Butler, 
in your fam'ly (turning to Arthur). True—true! 
Yes, [ remember. And you give your evidence 
very proper. Mrs. M., she read it all out loud to 
us at tea; seeing of your name, and what the cor- 
oner said and all. But I hope,” added the uphol- 
sterer, suddenly changing the expression of his good- 
humored face to one of stern severity, and laying a 
long, square, powerful forefinger upon Arthur’s coat ; 
‘*excuse me, young man, but I hope you don’t bet 
yourself! Betting will never come to no good, be 
sure of that,” 

‘SNo, no!” I said, interposing, has 
come to-day about a little matter of business with 
vow, Mr. Moreen, if you have to attend to 


| was a different person himself. It had been chat ; 


good-humored, friendly chat, between us hitherto ; 
now it was business. 

“*T suppose it’s the old story,” he said, laying 
down his rule, and putting his hands in his pockets, 


old story! Wants employment! But—" 
He shook his head. It was a most expressive 


shake. 
‘*T am not come te ask for any thing,” Arthur 
Bentmore said, quietly. ‘‘ You remember the debt 


n more to remem- 


nine 
was the amount. 


words concerning of that 


by a 


had more 
ever had bout any thing; I think 


* 


she’s never forgotten it. Nor she’s never discon- 
tinued throwing of it in my teeth. She were against 
my lending of it from the first; and that (turning 
to me), that give her a handle, d’ye see, against me. 
Of course. She'd no opinion of John Bentmore. 

ever had.” 

He had become confidential again. He never 
could help it, when he spoke of his wife. And he 
always jerked out his sentences, and made long 
pauses between, when that dreaded individual was 
in question. It was like an occasional brief letting 
off of steam lest the engine should burst. 

Arthur waited patiently, without attempting to 
interrupt him. 3 

at his 


. Moreen, 
silver with both hands; ‘‘ what ofthat debt? You're 
not—” he burst into a low laugh of exquisite enjoy- 
ment. ‘You're not—come to—to pay it? Are ye, 
young man?” 

He turned to me, his blue eyes swimming in tears 
of rapture at the extravagance of his own humor, 
and laughed till his face grew purple. 

“‘T am come to pay it,” Arthur Bentmore re- 
plied, slowly ; and, opening the parcel he had all 
along held tightly in one hand, spread out on a buhl 
table that stood near the fruits of four years’ self- 


There was a dead silence. 
Not for a twelvemonth—not for a lifetime—of 
fees—would I have lost that scene. 


thing from you.” 

** No one has lent me this money,” Arthur said; 
“*T have earned it all. Doctor knows it ; 
Doctor Peregrine will tell you how it was earned. 
Sir, when I was a little lad, you told me here—in 
this very where we now stand—that 
my fathe od bless him!—was not an honest 
man. You said there was no honesty in the blood. 
You said I should turn out bad, like the rest of us! 
I was but young then—only thirteen. When you 
said those crnel words of my dead father, I resolved 
that I would never rest till I had paid you, and 
proved them false. It has been hard todo; so hard 


‘that it has changed my whole nature, I often think. 


No one knows what I have gone through—not a 
living creature but myself! but I would have gone 
through fifty times as much to pay that debt! I 
thank God that I have lived to pay it, and to clear 


my father’s memory. 

I write this now; I write the words I heard him 
speak, but [ can no more give a notion of their 
effect than I could if I had never heard them: He, 
at all times so subdued, so self-possessed, so impos- 
sible to rouse, was suddenly transformed into an- 
other creature. Form, voice, countenance — all 
changed. His words came forth rapidly. The 
pent-up emotions of those four toiling, self-denying 
years found a vent at last. 

‘* And now, Sir! now!” Arthur cried, raising his 
thin hand with a gesture that thrilled through my 
very heart, “‘ believe me, who have never willfully 
uttered one false word from the hour when you did 
us that cruel wrong—my father was an honest man. 
I say it in my Maker’s presence. Perhaps in his!” 

Arthur stopped short; for he found himeelf sud- 


years! Why 
you are a grand You did it, did ye? And 


I said you wernt honest. Well! I wish I’d been— 


I wish my tongue had been cat out before I said it. 
But you know you are honest. You! a little Jad 
as you was. You pay the old man’s debt. Yes! 
you have—you fave paid it, Oh! but you're a 
grand fellow.” 

Ringing the changes on these words—unable to 


. express the feelings that were bursting his heart— 


upheaving his broad chest—choking his voice—the 
tears rained down the honest man’s cheeks, and he 
knew it no more than did Mrs. Moreen, sitting at 
work with her girls above stairs. 

Mr. Moreen’s emotion had the natural effect of 
calming Arthur’s, The poor lad was passive in his 
grasp. But after a time the worthy upholsterer be- 
gan to return as it were to himself. He relaxed 
his hold; and taking out his pocket-handkerchief, 

his eyes and face. | 

‘*T ask pardon, Sir,” he said, turning to me, and 
speaking in a low and apologetic tone; ‘‘ I ask par- 
don, I’m sure; but I’m—I’m—I never was so—I 


poor 
like that—that’s where it is, you see.” 
ing to Arthur, ‘‘ You're a grand fellow, Sir!™ 
Strange—the 
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2. 


VIL 


As soon as his month’s notice to leave Lady 
Fetherstone’s service had expired, Arthur Bent- 
more came to my house to be attended profession- 
ally, and, if need be, nursed. It was high time 
he should do so. He had tasked his constitution 
too severely. He had grown too fast, worked too 
hard, and slept too little. Now that the excitement 


was pre-© 
cisely what he wished. But after trial 


: touching story to persons 
it in their power materially to befriend 
him; and the result was that he obtained a situa- 


himself of them. He bought land in the outskirts 
of a great manufacturing town, bailt good houses 
on it, and sold them at an enormous profit. With 
this money he entered into still larger speculations - 
(invariably judicious and safe), and in a short time 
realized a considerable capital, At thirty, Arthur 
Bentmore was one of the men in that thriving town 
whose word carried the most weight with it. He 
remained single till he was five-and-thirty, and then 
brought to preside over his comfortable home one 
of the three daughters of his own parish clergyman: 
a pretty, unpretending, affectionate girl, who had 
been brought up in a pious and provident household, 
and was sure to make him a fond and grateful wife. 
At 47 he was mayor of his town, and had two sons 


and three daughters, promising and healthy. 
During all years he and I have kept up a 
constant and jonate intercourse. He is now a 


director of more than one railway, and he comes 


there business times with his wife.- On 
these occasions he always dines with Gilliee—whom 
he has made comfortable for life—or with me. And 


nothing delights us so much as these quiet dinners. 
‘* Tt all seems as thongh it were but yesterday,” 
he would say, a8 we sat together over our dessert, 


beer. That point touched him more than 
“Yes!” he would exclaim, ‘‘I don’t know as I 
ever said words I’ve repented of so much since. I 
i ‘ll sound to 

he go- 


money than they had to deprive the lad himself of 
the satisfaction to his feelings of paying it. ‘There 
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| 
ter, had put this money, at various times, into the 
savings-bank for him, and had thus realized a small 
increase, which, with the fourteen shillings over- 
plus in the account—the month’s wages and beer- : - 
money that would be due to him next month—and trial, te 
a few shillings ef presents he had accumulated, "When at last I had the sae hac hi 
would go to maintain him while he should continue really restored to health, anne ot or 
out of service. He might, he observed, have paid y proposed eo re- ; 
off this debt a little sooner, as I could see, but he psc essgyenareniragee aye 
considered that he wrong to leave him- up my that 
y. notice. It went against my conscience to keep him. 
As a servant, Arthur Bentmore was entirely thrown 
away.. He was intended for higher things. He 
. w to an tion. Ever since 
the while, biding his time, the diay of tat viele to my consult- 
ever, that he had done no more bak indosd herd 
psn be done in similar circum- gain; but once gained, it was given wholly, and 
‘* You know Mr. Moreen said, Sir, that there was hed toward 
: sympathized with, 
in the blood! no homesty in the blood! | denial. the strongest feeling of his nature: I had rejoi 
ther was not honest; that we was all a Qin, in % . 
ther. Now I knew that father was life; and from that hour he was bound to me by 
e debt had been his greatest distress the strongest of all ties, - : 
hours. I had reason to know that; for Mr. Moreen’s laugh had stopped. He stood si- 
uence. many a time he charged me to pay it, | lent; vacantly staring at the money. 
EE clear his memory. How, then, could I At last he turned to me. 
pay it?” lent him this!” he said, 1011 LAC one OF OU mos - 
gravely, uent pauses, as though re- 
VIL. fiecting; bat I couldn't think of it not: wage: 
ourth promoteg to a more responsi- 
Mr. Moreen had risen materially in the world. | On no account. I couldn't think of such &@ | ble post on the same railway. From this time his 
He had increased in both bodily and worldly sub- riee was singularly rapid. Hemademoney. Being 
stance. But though a man, solid in every sense in the way of hearing of good investments, his keen 
F of the word, and with—well! we will say—some sense and excellent judgment enabied him to avail 
4 money in the funds, Mr. Moreen still stuck to the 
| great lady out: he flourished his rule by way of 
saluting me, and added his usual respectful bow 
fr and smile, but did not speak til] the coroneted car- 
| 
: large, wonderful eyes of his, that seemed gazing far 
a. : back into the past; “‘I often think I am a page 
So good a service? so generous a mistress ? who again, and dream it too, somietimes. My wife says 
| valued him, as I had reason to know, very highly! I stil] add up shillings and sixpences in my sleep.” 
Something of undefined apprehension shot through With Mr. Moreen, grown very old and infirm, i 
: denly seized by the powerful grasp of Mr. Moreen, | and retired from business (though he still lives in . 
and whirled, rather than drawn, to the window, the old shop), Arthur Bentmore has kept up not 
‘Well, but you know,” said the upholsterer, | only an acquaintance, but a steady friendship since ) 
drawing him nearer, and then holding him further | those early days. ; 
35 off, as you would a picture you were cxamiiming in | Arthur had not long quitted my service when - | 
different lights; but all the while clencliing him in | the upholsterer was laid up with an unusually se- | 
7 been most kind to him; but he should be laid up his tremendous hand asin a vice, ‘‘ You're agfand | vere attack of bronchitis. He was always very : 
| if he remained. He had told her how it was, and fellow, you are! You pay your father’s debts, do hippish when ill, as many such strong giants are. 4 
| ye? But you're a grand fellow! What? You | Bat his mind, though morbidly sensitive from the | 
state of his body, was full of Arthur Bentmore, to- : 
: acted. the part of a brute. He would talk about 
' him té me astong as my visit lasted, and shed tears - . 
time was up he should come to my house and sub- when he recurred to the lad’s early abstinence from 
ing on denying of himself his little drop o’ beer—a ’ 
| growing chap like that, that wanted it.” ; 
7 In the course of this Ulmess he confided to me 
that althqugh Mrs. M. bad been struck with ad- } 
miration at the noble conduct of the boy, she yet 
, had not at all agreed with hem as to the propriety 
a of refusing the money. She took a more business- 
| like view of the transaction. The debt was a debt, | 
‘a | she considered, and ought to be discharged. They 
| had no more right to rob their own children of the 
| 
never see such a thing as this before, It took me! get it back again,” said Mrs. M. 
unprepared, you see. I didn’t look for such PY anes ~§* | don’t agree with her ‘here, Sir,” said Mr. Mo- 
““ With me ?” Notatall. And to think—to think that them words | geen, speaking low and confidentially, as though to : 
Again the upholsterer looked at the young man. lad of 
This time more attentively ; and in one moment he ‘turm- B were too dangerous a matter to be over- 
: “ the merit’s the same in what he done, any 
in’? | how, it seems to me. But Mrs, M., she’s so first- : 
mouth, as addressed to Arthur Bentmoré,.. How | rate here, you see!” tapping his own broad fore- 
well I understood it: better than be did Bimeelf. | head, “and.she of things more by the head- 
pounds, which, with the silver and coppers you Te was the involuntary, unconscious homag pak to ce than 7 
: have there, makes up the sum owing.” fn the honesty of that stripling, by the sturdy trades bern 
I was so much astonished as to be for the mo- man who valued honesty above all earthly treas- | . W ’ 
ment incapable of reflection. But soon, to amaze- ures. | 
ment, succeeded another feeling. The old painful ‘¢ But you know I can’t take it, Sir!” Mz, Moreen | 
fear shot through me. I fixed my eyes steadily on suddenly exclaimed, when he had become. more 
my you, Mr. Moreen ?” the sight of it spread out on the buhl table. “ | ; 
T-ghould—think—I—did !” the upholsterer an- suaded te. visit me in London he 
shilling he ‘had ever saved vite, ‘and how b herself, she wouldn't hear of it.” 
had saved it. ‘ This was. the signal for fresh excitement. nor expense. Nothing was, nothing 
_ This paper recardéd‘e daily, rly series of precious Gaal! light or And 
rifices throughout the long cour: f four years; be- | shillings and threepence. That it was to say thé mest de- | in w he reveled in Arthur’s 
gun at the age when self-conq t is the hardest, | Mrs. M. and I termined spirit, Mr. Moreen or Arthur. But it was | admiration, when on his return he discovered*what 
self-indulgence the most natur continued with aint then am clear to me that the latter must in the end prevail. | had been done, was worth going miles tongs, © 
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QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ww Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of *“*Harper’s Weekly.” 


_ CHAPTER VII. 
WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS KING. 


Tue epoch, there was no denying it, was a 
wild and dissolute‘one. The imprint of the Re- 
gent’s cloven foot had not yet worn away. A 
man was upon the throne. He made a deco- 
rous king enough in his old age, mainly through 
the influence of a pious and admirable wife ; but 


4 


. his youth had been the converse of reputable. 


The sons of George the Third had not contrib- 
uted in any great degree to the elevation oi the 
moral tone of the country. The trial of Queen 
Caroline, and the private life of George the 
Fourth, had done a good deal towards deprav- 


_ing the national manners. There were no young 


rincesses save one, the Hope of England, whom 
~ good mother kept sedu'ously aloof from the 
polluting atmosphere of the age. The Duchess 
of Kent and her daughter went tranquilly about 
from watering-place to watering-place, and gath- 
ered shells and weeds upon the sands, and visit- 
ed poor people in their cottages, and sat under 
evangelical ministers, and allowed the age to go 
by, and to be as wild and dissolute as it chose. 
They hoped and waited for better times, and the 


- better times came at last, and have continued, 


and will endure, we trust. 
Some of the profligate young princes of the 
last reign were dea& and those who remained, 


being gray and worn out, shut themselves up 


and did not exhibit their excesses in public. 
But they had left behind them their mistresses 
and their parasites, the nobles who emulated 
them in their vices, the rich roturiers who emu- 
lated the nobles, the snobs who emulated the 


_ poturiers, and a crowd besides of adventurers, 


sharpers, led captains, and convenient men. 
There was in London a populous colony of An- 
glo-Greeks, who had never, indeed, seen Athens 
or Byzantium, but who were, nevertheless, Greeks 
of the lower Empire—the very lowest of all—be- 
ing affiliated to the dominions of the devil. The 
young generation was vicious, as their fathers had 
been vicious beforethem, Party-spirit ran high. 


- We had been on the verge of a revolution about 


Catholic Emancipation, of another about Parlia- 


’ mentary Reform. Everything was disorganized. 


The practicability of seizing the property of the 
church and abolishing the bishops was openly 
discussed by politicians, who have now subsided 
into moderate men of Conservative tendencies. 
There were commissions sitting upon every thing, 
with a View to the abrogation of most things. 
Barristers of seven years’ standing fattened upon 
the treasures wrung from the sinecurists, and the 
pension-holders of the old Black Book. Com- 
missioners and inspectors became as great a nui- 
sance and burden to the country as the clerks 
of the Pipe or the Tellers of the Exchequer had 
been, Brougham and Birkbeck had bent down 
the branches of the tree of knowledge within the 
reach of poor men, who for centuries had been 
permitted to sodden in ignorance, and these 
were greedily gorging themselves with the unac- 
customed food, and so fell into surfeits, and had 
malignant distempers, leading them to break 
spinning-jennies, burn down hayricks, and con- 
gregate with black flags and death’s-head and 
cross-bones trumpery in riotous mobs, demand- 
ing “‘ bread or blood.” Upon which, the Whigs, 
their political preceptors, who had taught them 
to talk about their rights and claim the privilege 


of free meeting and speaking, sent down special 
' commissions, headed by Whig judges, into the 


provinces to try the newly-emancipated serfs for 
sedition, combination, unlawfully assembling, 
and other misdecds, of which they, the Whigs, 
in times gone by, had humorously taught them 
the trick. | 

I say that every thing was disorderly and dis- 
organized. Every body had his theory for re- 


- generating society, but lacked sincere faith in 


his own nostrums, and so after a while deserted 
them. It was a reign of terror without much 
blcod. The Whigs had to hang some of their 
deluded disciples at Bristol, and to transport 
some more at Dorchester and elsewhere; and 
in Ireland there was, as there always is, a good 


_ deal of assassination; but beyond this, and a 


few private duels, the warfare was mostly one 
of words and principles. Abusive language 
In Blackwood'’s Magazine the 
Tories bespattered the Whigs and Radicals with 


- foul words, such as beggars in their drink would 


not lay upon their callets. In the Quarterly a 
writer, styled ‘‘ Right Honorable,” who had been 
in Parliament, Secretary to the Admiralty, but 
was best known as the pander to a depraved no- 
bleman, devoted his energies to the gallant and 
graceful task of throwing mud at ladies who ven- 
tured to write books, and presumed to hold lib- 
eral politics. In Fraser, the witty Doctor Ma- 
ginn used to date from public houses—never 
twice from the same gin-shop—the raciest, most 
scurrilous Billingsgate, against the Whig nobili- 
ty, and the Radical rabbledom. In the same 
high Tory magazine a great Scotchman was 
writing philosophical Chartism. Nothing was 
settled. Some people screamed the eternal Yes ; 
to which others responded by howling the ever- 
lasting No. No reputations were safe ; no prin- 
ciples were held sacred. Reverence, gratitude, 
decency, had gone to sleep for a while. O'’Con- 
” and 


* nell called Wellington a ‘‘stunted corporal,” and 
buffoon, Disraeli the 


Alvanley a ‘‘ bloated 


in the Year 1864, | y 


ounger ‘‘a lineal descendant of the impenitent 
thief.” .That now staid county member, lord of 
a manor, leader of the Tory party, and flying 
buttress of the church, was then wearing long 
ringlets and black velvet pantaloons, and writ- 
ing revolutionary epics, and wondrous tales of 
Nothing was settled. Some crooned 
forth the pean of crazy hope, while others in- 
toned the liturgy of despair. Some drowned 
themselves in the Serpentine of Skepticism, and 
others jumped into the Slough of Puseyism, 
The Roman Catholics alone were steadfast and 
active and wide awake, and made the most of 
every thing. The drama was in a seemingly 
hopeless state of decline. oe Kean had 7 
peared, and Tragedy gave up, for a time, t 
Jt Grimaldi was paralyzed. Sontag and 
Pasta had gone away. Malibran was not to be 
heard much longer. There were no historical 
painters but Haydon, whose Entry into Jerusa- 
lem was in pawn for a milk-score. Highway- 
men and pickpockets had begun to be the heroes 
of romances.. Cocking had cast himself into 
space in a parachute, and coming into contact 
with the earth was smashed to death. A crafty 
Frenchman lured many hundreds of simpletons 
into taking tickets for a passage in his navigable 
balloon or aeriel ship. Then, timeously he ran 
away, and left them with their tickets, and an 
empty vag of oiled silk. There were people who 
did not believe in steam. There were others who 
did believe in it, but held that locomotives and 
paddle steamers were only the precursors of the 
end of the world. Meanwhile, Chat Moss had 
been drained by Stephenson, and Brunel was 
piercing the Thames tunnel.~ But nothing was 
settled. Nobody knew where any thing was to 
end. Steam and skepticism and tractarianism 
and Murphy’s weather almanac, the abolition 
of slavery and the labor of children in factories, 
Warren's blacking and Rowland’s Macassar, lions 
and tigers at Drury Lane, and the patents taken 
away therefrom, and from Convent Garden, too ; 
commutation of tithes and reform of municipal 
corporations, charity commissions and the new 
Poor-law, chartism, trades-unionism, and the un- 
known tongues, oceans of pamphlets, new clubs 
starting up all over the West-end, pigtails, Kknee- 
breeches, and hair-powder beginning to be laugh- 
ed at, and Brougham jumping up and down on the 
wool-sack like a parched pea in a ovel, in- 
stead of gravely doubting, and doubting for years 
as*Eldon had done: all these, with Irish out- 
rages, colonial discontents and embarrassing re- 
lations with foreign powers (order reigned in 
Warsaw, and ‘‘ Vive les Polonais!” in Paris 
meant the erection of barricades and a tussle 
between the blouses and the soldiery), made up 
a chaotic whirlwind of sand and pebbles and 
brickbats and scraps of paper, whole 
nied by a prodigious noise, driving peaceably- 
half- blind, and half - deaf, and 
parcel-mad. ‘There were some of a desponding 
turn of mind, who said, ‘‘artum est de republi- 
ca,” and went off to New York. For nothing 
was settled. | 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that the morals 
of the epoch were dissolute? Political merality 
was at a discount; private morality fell likewise 
below par. Reckless demonstrativeness only was 
at apremiam. We hear, in these days, of mus- 
cular Christianity. From 1832 to 1837 muscu- 
lar devilry was in the ascendant. There was no 
slyness, no hypocrisy at all about the rakes of the 


period. The young bloods were well-nigh as. 


candid in their overt acts as Sedley and Buck- 
hurst and Rochester had been in Charles's days. 
The three dukes, by-blows of one king, who slew 
the watchman in Whetstone Park for a frolic, 
found lineal descendants who, however, held at 
their hands at knocking down policemen—al- 
ways provided that the policemen did not knock 
them down instead. The Mohawks had arisen 
again. The young patricians were behaving 
themselves very much in the fashion of young 
b and the blackguards had no option 
but to behave themselves like the patricians. 

Francis Blunt, Esq., and Monsieur Constant, 
had left Stockwell shortly after eleven o’clock. 
The hackney coachman had been well paid, and 
promised an extra fee for speed, but the era of 
rapid Hansoms was yet to come, and it was 
nearly midnight when the two jaded horses that 
drew his vehicle clattered over Westmiinster 
Bridge. Mr. Blunt felt so exhausted that. he 
was compelled to descend at a tavern on the 
Surrey side of the bridge and refresh himself 
with a small glass of brandy. He re-entered 
the coach, making wry faces, and declaring the 
liquor to be abominable. Constant treated the 
coachman to a glass of ale, but did not presume 
to accompany his master to the bar of the tav- 
ern. He partook, outside, of a moderate sip 
from a small pocket-flask. | 

‘© Why didn’t you tell me you had something 
to drink with you?” said the dandy, yer pag 
as he saw his.companion replace the flask in a 
side-pocket. 

**T could not venture to ask monsieur—”’ be- 
gan the valet, gravely. | 

‘*] dare say you couldn’t, Constant. ‘You're 
a sly fox, and sense keep the best of the game 
to yourself. Here, give me the bottle. I have. 
need of a little Dutch courage to-night.” 

Mr. Blunt took a pretty heavy draught of the 
Dutch courage, which was, irideed, the very best 
French cognac. He took a pretty deep draught 
of it for a man of such delicately-strung nerves. 

_“*Capital brandy,” he murmured, smacking 
his lips. ‘*You have a talent for buying the 
best of every thing for yourself. Why on earth 
dit you silow me to go into thas attasious gin- 


is for monsieur to lead the way.” 

“And for you. constantly and carefully to 
avoid following me, and to allow me to fall into 
the lions’ den. Constant, do you know what I 
have to do to-night ?” 

**To be bold and to win.” 


‘‘You have taught me how to manage the | beau jeu que le vingt et un. 


I think I can depend on my own presence 
But do you know how 


one. 
of mind for the other. 
much I want?” 

‘‘ Monsieur’s wants are extensive.” 

‘¢And so are yours, monsieur the sleeping 
partner. Egad, unless I rise from the table a 
winner of five thousand ‘pounds I am a ruined 
man.” 

‘¢ Monsieur’s creditors indeed are pressing. 

‘¢The creditors be hanged,” Francis Blunt, 
Esq., returned, with much equanimity. ‘It 
isn’t for them I shall have to sit up till five 
o'clock this morning. But there are debts of 
honor, Constant, that must be paid. I owe 
Carleton fifteen hundred. I owe the Italian 
prince, what’s his name? igliano, a monk- 
ey. I must send that she-wolf of mine a hun- 
dred pounds before to-morrow afternoon, or she 
will be crawling after me as usual. And then 
my ready money is all gone, or nearly-so. I 

y 
don’t think I’ve got fifty pounds in my pocket. 
I’ve dropped over sixty pounds at that school at 
Clapham, Rhodo-something House, to pay for 
that little brat :—that was by your advice, Mon- 
sieur Jean Baptiste. - I tell you that I must have 
five thousand pounds out of Debonnair before 
sunrise or ]amdone. I must have ready money 
to go abroad with, and then Dobree has most of 
my valuables; and then there are your wages, 
Constant.” 

‘‘ And my commission, if monsieur pleases.” 

» ‘And your commission, most immaculate of 
commercial agents. Five per cent., is it not? 
You go abroad with me, Constant, so that you 
know I am‘ perfectly safe. By-the-way, you 
couldn’t manage to take the hundred to the 
she-wolf to-night, could you?” 

‘¢ Ready money is not very plentiful,” returned 
the valet, after some consideration ; ‘‘ but I think 
I can contrive to obtemperate by a little finessing 
to monsieur’s demand. Might I, however, ask 
him to promise me one little thing ?” 

- * What is it, Constant, a rise in your wages ?” 

*¢ Monsieur’s service is sufficiently remunera- 
tive,” answered the valet, and I believe he spoke 
with perfect sincerity. ‘‘ It is not that.” 

What then ?” 

‘‘Not to touch the dice to-night. As an 
amusement they are admirable, as a commercial 
operation they are destruction.” 

 Confoung the bones, I know they are,” Mr. 
Blunt, with ¢>me discomposure, acknowledged. 
‘If I had st@k to the coups you taught me at 
Vanjohn I should have made ten thousand this 
season alone. I never get that infernal box in 


my hand without coming to grief in some way } 


or another. And yet what money I have won.” 

And what money lost.” 

‘Your answer is unanswerable. Yes; I will 
promise you. I will Keep my head cool, and 
won’t touch ivory to-night.” 

‘You are going to Crockford’s.” 

‘*Must go there, you know. Sha‘n’t stop an 
hour. ‘The only way of luring my pigeon out.” 

And then ?” 

‘*To the umbrella-shop, of course. The wor- 
thy Count Cubford will expect his commission, 
of course, on the transaction, for permission to 
play Vanjohn in his saiuctum. Every body 
wants his commission nowadays. I wonder 
Langhorne, of the Guards, doesn’t ask for fif- 
teen per cent. for having introduced me to De- 
bonnair.” 

‘* You will be able to afford it if you only fol- 
low the instructions I gave you. You—I mean 
monsieur—must keep his head very cool, and, 
as much as possible, his eyes fixed on his oppo- 
nent. Monsieur must never lose his temper, 
and never grow tired. Then, if he takes care, 
and Debonnair is gris enough, he will win his 
five thousand and more before morning.” 

“I believe I shall. Five thousand pounds 


phisticated foreigner. Where are we? Oh, 
Charing Cross. We'll get rid of this ramshackle 
old tub here. I shall go to the club and have a 
warm bath, and then-—” 

*“*To St. James’s Street ?” 

‘No, Gamridge’s. After that the business of 
the evening will commence. The night is young 

et. It isn’t a quarter past twelve.” 

‘*T shall therefore have the honor to leave 
monsieur ?” 

“Exactly, you will have that honor, most 
courteous Constant. You may also have the 
honor of staying out as late as you like on this 
side of six: for I can’t expect to be home before 


that time, but aor 4 sit up for me, that you may \ 


know the results of the campaign. It may be 
an Austerlitz, you know, but it may turn out a 
Waterloo. Good-night. I have no vices to 
warn you against, for you don’t seem: to be 
troubled with any, or you are up to them 
all, and keep them very dark indeed.” 

And so saying, Mr. Blunt waved his hand to 
his body-servant, and strode away in the direc- 
tion of Mall. 

The valet paid the coachman five shillings in 
excess of his fare, at which jarvey drove awa 
rejoicing. His master had flung him his cl 
before leaving, saying that he would put on an 
overcoat, lighter in texture, at his club. Jean 
Baptiste Constant enveloped himself in this gar- 
ment, but did not throw it into any melodra- 
Byrowie locking to the mantle of a 

ng cian. It was now merel 
the cloak of a gentleman 


valet, 
‘*¥es,” murmured Monsieur Jean Baptiste 
t, very softly, to himself, as he walked 
round the hoarding of those old mews once oc- 
capying the area of but then 
just in process of demolition, “‘it may be Aus- 


terlitz, and it may be Waterloo—more than Wa- |. 


terloo—it may end in St. Helena and captivity, 
and death. Ah! je tresis l'enfant. Ah, that 


Ben old nabob at Cutchapore who writes such 
‘pretty letters about his little niece! Ah! le 


are more than five thousand louis, most unso- 


Mn 


| 


t was rather late at night to & Visit 

she-wolf; but Monsieur 
on the enterprise, and diving into St. Martin’s 


Lane, and through the mazes of Cranbourn Al. 
Leicester 


ley, was very soon in Leicester Place, 
Square. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOTEL RATAPLAN. 

I pon’t know what has become of the Hotel 
Rataplan in these rhe The neighborhood of 
“* Laycesterre Sq ’ is no more exempt from 
mutability than its Anglo-Saxon vicinage; and 
Rataplan may have faded into decadence, or un- 
dergone an aristocratic change of name—even 
as Bug has been lately transmuted into Norfolk 
Howard—or have been swept away -altogether. 


It is not a matter of much consequence. It is — 


no part of my business here, at least, to follow 
the vicissitudes of every house in London town. 
I am treating of the year 86; and in ’36 the 
Rataplan flourished exceedingly, and was very 

iré Ratap tit. He was a gross, fat 
Frenchman. He looked not only like a land- 
lord but a cook; and a capital cook he was. 
Who lards fat pullets should himself be fat, and 
Rataplan was larded all over. He was the most 
unctuous-looking man it is possible to conceive, 
and his face, like that of many other fat men, 
was perfectly pale and colorless. The great 
art of figure-painters is, I have heard, dex- 


trously to represent flesh that has not an adven- - 


titious teint basané in immediate juxtaposition 
with white linen. For this reason the clumsy 
painters, when they give us a man or woman 
dressed in white, usually make the flesh swarthy, 
or sallow, or sanguinolent. Rubens is consider- 
ed to have been the only painter who really tri- 
umphed over the difficulties of chair contre linge. 
His successors should have come to the Hotel 
Rataplan and studied its proprietor. Rataplan 
was head cook in his own hotel, and wore the 
orthodox costume of chef. His jacket, his night- 
cap, his long apron, his duck trowsers, his slip- 


pers, were all white, and dirty white. His face — 


and hands were dirty white too, and yet the con 
trast between his lineaments and his habiliments 
was marked with oe strength. It was 
the texture, perhaps, that did it. Otherwise, 
face and garments were identical. He looked 
like a pierrot who had grown fat. No, he didn’t; 
he looked like what he was—a cook. 

_ Rataplan’s countenance was so seamed and 
pitted with traces of the small-pox that his 
cheeks presented a not remote resemblance to 
one of his own colanders. He had very little 
hair, and that was gray, and ped close to 
his head & la malcontent, and all but concealed 
under his night-cap. Not a trace of beard, or 
whisker, or mustache did he show. Perhaps the 
heat of the fire had dried up the capillary forces, 
or the steam of many sauce-pans had acted as 
a depilatory. He was splashed in many places 
with ancient gravy, giving him the appearance 
of a blotted skin of parchment. He wore ear- 
rings. He had a thin gold ring on his left hand 


to tongue; and, strange to tell, Rataplan wore 


over his heart a discolored red ribbon sewed on 


the breast of his jacket, and which he declared to 


be that of the French Legion of Honor. 

‘‘ Received. from the hand of the Emperor 
himself on the field of Arcis-sur-Aube,” he was 
accustomed to say. ‘‘C’est la que nous avons 
flanqué une raclée & ces canailles d’Autrichiens. 
Et les Cosaques! hein! c’est Désiré Rataplan 
qui leur donna & boire et a manger en 1813. Ma 


parole d@’honneur, je les ai & toutes 
sauces ces ues.” 
He declared he had the cross of the Le- 


gion itself up stairs in a box. He had not al- 


ways been a cook. Désiré had served 
in the Grand Army. He had at the Be- 
resina. He had been at Leipsic. He only miss- 


belonged had been stationed behind the Loire. 
‘Et on m’a appelé brigand de la Loire, moi qui 
vous parle,” he would say. 

His regiment, he stated, was the Trente-sep- 
tiéme Léger; but this his hearers would obsti- 
nately refuse to believe. That a soldier of the 
Grand Army should become a hotel-keeper or 
a cook was no such very astonishing thing ; but 
that so corpulent a man should have served in 
the light infantry exceeded reason and probabil- 
ity. He endeavored to reconcile assertion with 
fact by stating that he had been drum-major to 
the Thirty-seventh. But his auditors remained 
obstinately incredulous. As were and miner, 
as a heavy cuirassier, as a G ier of ng Old 
Guard even, were willing to accept him; 

credence to his ever having 
been a ‘‘light bob.” 


jacket and a petticoat of bine serge, as thoug 

she had 

herself in feminine attire after 

nic and of 4 cantiniére, would reply : 

raison mon homme;.”:C’est y moi-z-aussi 

qu’a servi le Grand Homme.” a 
were 


in > 
Rataplan would have called his hostelry the Ho- 
tel Nav-:.on but for the ertreatic3 of his wife, 


Allons voir la 


gs 


& 


Congress 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
33 
| 
| 
po 
| 
Brit. ed Waterloo use the regiment to which he 
4 
He appealed to his wife. “* me 
mild was my comrade,” he would say. “She was 
if pert to the Trente-septitme. She gave 
os i her own tabatiére once to the Emperor, when 
ee ite he was out of snuff. Davoust has taken la 
wie goutte from her over and over again. Mon- 
sicur Le Pringe d’'Eckmubl was very partial to 
Madame 
To who was a meek, brown 
[met ittle woman, usually habited in a chintz bed- 
} 
te the memory great man. a rooms 
ee of the Hotel Rataplan his portrait was hung. 
eer : There was a plaster statue of him in the hall; 
ay 
i 


|. Soldier,” said the paternal Rataplan ; “‘ but what 
‘je that flag, what is that caricature of the 


pretty little cottage piano 
tne donbe ; and she played, and sewed, and kept | 


‘kerchief bound lightly ro 


after two in the morning. 
was not copious. To the majority of questions 
| ! ordinary and ex 
but ungenteel reply, was Fichtre! 
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who represented that the establishment was of 
so humble a character that to affix the name of 


the Great Man to it would be 
did a very 
Rataplan, however 

M. Rataplan 


desecration, He 
basiness at the Hotel 
had two children. Désiré, his 


son and heir, was away in France, head-waiter 
at Calais, till in the fullness of time it should be 


his let to assume the direction of 
ment in Leicester Place. 


the establish- 


**J should have placed 


him sous les drapeaux, to serve his country as a 


‘color: I see now: 
Hélas soudain tristement fl #écrie 


C'est un drapeaa 
Ah! si jxmais vous 


tri- 


‘que je ne connais pas. 


wengez le 
Dien, mes enfants, ‘vous bene trépas.” 


He was very fond of quoting Béranger’s Vieux 
Sergent, although heicertainly looked much more 
like the foolish fat seallion in Tristram Shandy 
than a relic of the Empire. He had a daugh- 
ter, Adéle, aged seventeen, whose only duties 
until she was old enough to be married were, as 
her parents understood those duties, to keep her 
eyes cast down, and to divide her time between 


needle-work and 
frame 
in her 


the piano-forte. She had a 
the office of the hotel, and a 


own little sit- 


her eyes cast down with exemplary assiduity. 


plete. There was a very large 


Stay! The list of the 
e 


te com~- 
dog by 


the name of Azor, who in youl had been a 
sprightly animal, capable of going through the 
martial exercise and performing numerous other 
tricks, by means of which poodles have ere this 
won fame and fortune for their masters on the 


public stage. 


But Azor had grown lazy from 


long possession of the run of his teeth, in such a 


land of hone 
merly he 


as the kitchen of a hotel. For- 
to be shaved, but was now allowed 


to wear the totality of his shaggy coat, so that 
he resembled a small bear quite as much 


as he did a large 


Finally, there ‘was at the Hotel Rataplan a 
prodigious old womasa, who was called La Mére 
Thomas. Nobody could tell with precision who 
she was. Some said she was Rataplan’s grand- 


mother. 


glance at a passing stranger. La 


was of immense, but uncertain age. 


Others that she was madame’s aunt. 


Mére Thomas 
Her com- 


plexion was of a fine mahogany color, and she 
wore a mustache that might have been envied 
by many a@ subaltern’ in the Life Guards. On 
her chin, too, there sprouted syndry hairs, which, 


‘but for her otherwise jovial appearance, would 


have given her an uncomfortable family like- 
ness to one of the witches in Macbeth. La Mére 


Thomas wore a crimson and : 
er 
in a bow in front, another silk 


ow pocket-hand- 


head and tied 
handkerchief 


crossed over her ample bosom and tied behind 

her, very much in the style adopted by the cn- 

‘gaging damsels resident in the neighborhood of 

Ratcliff Highway, a large gold cross at her neck, 
indescribable 


a skirt of some i 


fabric and of no 


color‘at all—people said it had originally been 


a flannel petticoat 
and carpet slippers, 


little tin boxes with @ per 


perforated top 
which are used to keep gentles for : 
She was the night porter at the Hotel 
- and travelers, whom she had let in very late, de- 


an 
She snuffed continually from one 


with a soot-bag—, 


assist- 
of those 
ike those 
ing in. 

n, 


clared that she habitually smoked a short pipe 


addressed to her, her 
glish was monos and not 
though she had 

country. She was 
and very fond of beer, 


quart. 
_ Such was the Rataplan family. 


They 
good-natured group, all be ge of one anoth- 
as 


er, and quarreling very 
manner with these French people. 


Her conversation 


ive, 
er En- 
abundant, al- 


at least ten years in this 
old soul, however, 
she drank by the 


were 
is the foolish 


The hotel was conducted without the slight- 
est ostentation, but was, nevertheless, a suffi- 
ciently prosperous speculation. It was eminent- 
ly French. Turning from Leicester Place into 


the hotel you might have fancied yourself 
in Paris, but in 
all was 


once in France—not 
some provincial town. ‘The 
With the same dimy marble, 
same sham bronzes, 


“mg and hooks for 
the 


Rataplan was seldom seen in the 
She was, in fact, head 


upper regions. 
id, her assist- 


| copies of the Siecle and the Charivari seven 
a big mezzotint after 

orace Vernet, representing Napoleon rising 
from the Tomb. Every thing was very French 
indeed. Every thing was very dear indeed. 
‘There was a table d’hote every day at half past 
six, at which the cpokery was admirable and the 
wines were detestable. The hotel was general! 
full of foreigners. The Rataplanclientéle ab 


Rataplan 
They did not seem to be aware of the possibility 
of any hotels existing any where in London 
out of Leicester Place, or at least “ Laycesterre 
uarr.” 

taplan, then, prospered. He only kept one 
“a young man from An- 
toine, with a red head and a face like a fox. 
iteur appeared by day in a waistcoat 

with black calico sleeves and 
of blue canvas terminating in stocking feet. He 
was accustomed to shout *‘ Vous etreservi,”’ or 
‘** Vous y étes,”” from the upper regi@na, but nev- 
er to come down till he had , 
At table 


de rigueur, and carried a serviette 
feather broom under his arm. 


uestion of 
oning, passably honest. e had taught 
Irish servant girl to play piquet with him, 
when any of the lodgers wanted @'little quiet 
gambling Antoine was always ready with a port- 
able roulette box with an ivory ball. He did 
not appear to cheat until he was foaad out. 


“MY LITTLE SISTER.” 


Keighly? Has any body seen Keigh- 
ly ?” asked the Colonel, suddenly, and with anxious 
looks all about him as if he expected Captain Keigh- 
ly to answer the question by bodily presence. 

‘‘ Captain Keighly—who has seen him?” he de- 
manded in a louder tone. A sergeant stepped for- 
ward, touching his cap. 

‘¢ Captain Keighly is in the tint yonder—wound- 
ed, yur Honor.” i 

** Badly 2” 

‘‘T think he was, Sur. I caught him when he 
fell, and the blood was spurting from his side,” an- 
swered Sergeant Murphy. 

The face of the Colonel, that a moment since had 
been bright with triumph, now took on a sad, fore- 
boding look. 

‘¢‘I1t was a famous victory,” and Colonel Decker 
had distinguished himself, but if Jim Keighly was 
killed how much heart had he for success? He 
asked himself something like this as he went toward 
the ‘‘tint yonder” that Sergeant Murphy pointed 
out. 


_ There he lay, who had been the foremost in the 
fight, his stalwart figure helpless, his ardenteface 
ghastly with approaching dissolution. Deckersaw 
it all at once as he entered. He could have cried 
out with sorrow, for almost as men love a woman 
had Tom Decker loved Jim Keighly. 


He smiled—the old gay smile; it wrung Deck- 
er’s heart to see it—and said, faintly, 
‘* We've won, Colonel !” 
How the gay smile ran through the faint 
and made it jubilant! 
‘¢ Yes, Jim, we've won.” 


ly? He had scarcely t of himself. They 
had carried him in here after he was and 
he had thought only of the ‘‘ famous .” What 


else? His wound was not painful. did not 
suffer save from weakness, He was very faint to 
be sure. What else, then, but the famous victory 
should fill his mind? But when Decker’s 
tones answered him; when, looking up he 
met Decker's grief-stricken face, his mind teek in 
another idea. ‘‘It was a famous victory,” byt he 
was drifting away from it. 

of the 


two or three fellow-officers. Then back again to 


now, and Decker’s silence was the only response to | 
these words. The twograsped hands. A moment 
more, then a spasm of anguish contracted Jim 
Keighly’s face. 

What is it, Jim?” 

“‘ My little sister. I leave her all alone in 
world. There is nobody—to look—out—” ‘The 
voice was breaking off forever. 

“I will look out for her, Jim. You leave her to 
me, old friend. Tome, Jim—to Tom Decker—you'll 
trust me, dear old fellow ;” and Decker’s voices broke 

How the dusky, dying eyes lit here. 

“To Tom— Decker. Yes—yes—I trust him. 
Tell her—good-by—Tom. Dear little Billy. “To 
—Tom Decker!” The dying eyes opened once 
more. There was a movement of the 
words. The arms stretched out with last 

and those two men embraced eagh other. 
“Tt was a famous victory.” But Jim Meighly 
lay dead. That was the price that Tom Decker 
paid. For two or three years these two had teen 
such friends as history sometimes points out, or that 
sometimes discovers its splendid rarity to you in 
the modern days of life. Men who loved @me an- 
other. And now Jim Keighly lay dead. ‘Those 
whose natures can understand such a friendship be- 
tween man and man can understand all thé @eso- 
lation that fell upon Tom Decker with this fact. 
Desolate, though covered with honor for his gal- 
lantry upon this field of battle, he went heme on 
leave of absence. He had no family. There was 
only one tie to call him from his soldier's post. 
** My little sister.” 
As he walked the deck of the steamertt was 
him on his way he thought perpe* of 
the loss that sent him. - 

‘* What a wonderful fellow he wat 0 true, so 
generous, so simple and brave! Ther. was not an- 
other like him.” 

And he thought of the brief time that seemed so 
long, because so full, since their companionship. 
Business friends at first in New York. As soon'as 


sole relative, a sister, was somewhere up in Ver- 
mont, with old friends of the family. 


Thinking of all this, and in view of her less, his 
the little lonely thing. He had a 
dim faney that in one of his visits to her Jin hed 
carried her a doll for a gift. He didn’t knowimech 


fety as he had ever turned over some weighty : 


tion of war or business. And when he started 


New York. But in spite of this Parisiag Benne 


bouche to win his way, I do not think that Cabana! 


He wasn’t used to children, and, to tell 
was a little afraid of them, regarding th 
that mixture of gentleness and distrust w 
plexes many of the tenderest men who 


coming interview with Jim Keighly’s litéle sisier. 


i 


been much associated with children. He always 
expected them to cry at any moment; and@ i an- 
ticipation of this catastrophe he was rathe® shy of 


making advances. With these ancient 
revived and exaggerated by the peculiarity 
position, Colonel Decker “‘ waited” in the great@id. 
fashioned parlor at High Mount, the place ofthe 
Westerlyns, just outside of Montpelier, the present : 
home of Elly Keighly. 

He heard a voice calling ‘‘ Elly! Elly!” and to | 

glanced 


fortify himself he nervously at the obleng 
box containing Elly’s doll. ‘Elly! Elly!” and 
then some murmured words of § 


anxiously toward the door; but it was 
a young lady who entered. So Elly wouldn’t come. 
He went forward in his direct way. - 

“Tam Colonel Decker, Captain friend. 
I was with him’when he died. He gave his little 
will understand, for Captain Keighly was my 
friend. Do you think the child will see me?” 


toward the door. 


: 


last and said, so simply, “ J am Captain K 
sister,” Tom Decker forgot his peculiar 


pity and sympathy that overwhelmed hi 

of that utterly stricken face and the de 
She sat down by him, and With a quiet 

that was more heart- than sobs and tears, 


4 

ile 


not until he had left her presence, and was driving 
back to town, that he realized what his mistake in- 
volved. 


peeved that he feared she wouldn't. 
“Hib went to see her again the next day, and the 
to weeks, 


She 
usuch a protector sorely enough, for with Jim | 
Keighly'’s brave life had departed the sole support. 
offiers. And to have her go out teaching, or any | 
thing of that kind, this young, gently-nurtured, | 
: would have broken Jim 


; bat 


three 

tain Keighly proved 
Elly Keighly was pretty nearly penniless at the 
saddest time of her existence. So it was that Colo- 


And waiting for this teaching he found bim- 
self taught quite another lesson. 


ment. 

Elly. He could call her Elly now for Jim’s sake. 
He thought she loved now for Jim’s sake. 

“Elly, in two weeks I must go back to my regi- 
ment.” | 


Not a word did she answer him. He waited, 
looking down ather. Such a pretty pale face, noble 
like Jim's, yet fall of girlish freshness. By-and-by 
it lifted to him. 

“IT want to ask your advice about something be- 
fore you go, because you were Jim’s friend, and he 


wetld like to had me appeal to you first for 

adivice.”- 
Yes, as Jim’s friend. had taught her the les- 

son. Well? | | . 
“What a I have been!” he murmared 


“IT have had an invitation from the principal of 
the High Hill school to become a teach: r there, but 
Mes. Westerlyn thinks I had better take a situation 
as governess. The Gaylords need a governess in 


} town this winter, and Mrs. Westcriyn thinks I 


might get the post.” Le 
| ‘Bhe went on to tell him of the advantaves and 
disadvantages of each place, that he milit give her: 
| @ clear judgment, but he hardly heard a word of 
| what she said, his thoughts were in such a tumult. 
** It must not be, it must not be!” he ! roke out 
at last. 

Ske looked at him astonished. 

**ETiv, let me tell you how I came here.» And 
| he told her of his mistake in supposing she wis a 
ehild ; of his perplexity and doubt as he thougitt of 
their interview ; and of the doll he had purchased 
om the way, to open her heart to him. ‘I had 
ty death-bed, Elly, for— 
‘muy little sister.’” With a broken voice he re- 
peated every word that passed between her brother 
and Wimeelf at that death-bed. He had never 


+ Ser all before: he could not. 


“ He gave you to me, Elly ; his last words were: 
*To'Tom Decker.’ You shall live here, or where. 
you like; but you must let me do for you as Jim 
have nothing else to do with what I have. 
would have been the bitterest anguish to 
© have had you wearing your life away in 
bentIing. And, Elly, think—I am fifteen years 
yourdénior. You little child tome. And 

Elly, that I loved him, and he loved me. 
you to me, Elly.” | 


| and § will make it easy to her.” But all the time 
he-Wae groaning at ‘‘the way.” While he was talk- 
ing Bily’s face was growing red and pale by turns, 
and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Wo; ‘no. I can't, I can't!” she presently fal- 


you't> me as a legacy. was my consolation.” 
_ “lo, it is not because I am proud; but I can not, 


“Why, Elly 2” 

She looked up for an instant at that appealing 
voice. Her secret was in her eyes, but she did not 
know it. | 

a P’ There was a new tone in the voice. 


, you not be ‘my little sister.’ 
Oh, Elly, can you be my wife?” 

And in this last santence the whole story of love 
was told. What did Elly say? What could Elly 
‘gay, who'all the time had loved him too well to be 
his*** littie-sister ?” 

And tilisis the end of my story, but not of theirs. 
God grant it’ may not end for a long, long time to 
them. Colonel Decker has been on other battle- 


So this was Elly,.the little sister whom he had 
received in charge ee dying Jim Keighly. The 


Decker. . 
“<I believe I am going, Tom—is it so?” 


| fields since then, and ho has won other laurels, but 
| the one he holds most sacred of any it that where 
y lies buried ; and sometimes, in the 


- lly, in two weeks I must go back to my regi- . 


“he thought ; that is the only way now, 


Every changed at once to him as he met — 


x 


| | box, wi Parisian treasure, upon the lor- 
table at High Mount. But how 
her? How could he be of service to his charge 
| without wounding her delicacy? She had seemed 
to her brother—“ My little sister.” “ Well, 
she not be more than twenty,” reasoned Colo- - 
wdl Becker. . “She is a child to me, as she was to 
, Sims: fifteen years makes some difference, I hope 
was extensive; and forcign visitors to England al see it 50.” 
were accustomed to declare that; although the 
hotel accommodation of perfidious Albion was 
in general execrable, that offered by the Hotel 
has such simplicity and fresh-heartedness, 
anfishe loved Jim so deeply that by-and-by she will 
msetiate me so with him that she will let me take 
— as far as I can.” 
‘Elis was what the Culonel had meant to bring : 
about by lingering and waiting so long. To take 
Keigily’s heart. He had taker steps, too, to pre- 
ventany such necessity. There had been an invest- 
ment Which promised ample support to her 
Elly Keighly to regard him as a brother in Jim's 
There came a day when something must be said; 
I have forgotten to state m basement for the furlough was nearly out. He began to her 
to roof the Hotel Rataplan smelt very strongly when she came into greet him that morning: 
of tobacco-smoke. 
they knew each other more, friends and lovers for 
poodle. WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. jife—ay, and for death! Noble souls both of thein, 
Uron thy banks once more I sit, each loved the nobility in the other. 
| Oh! river of my ‘happy days, And he thought of this little sister. Honest Jim 
Whose memories on my heart are writ ae Keighly was not a man given to talking much of 
In lines whieh time can not erase; Q himself and connections. Decker knew. that his 7 
She was evidently a kinswoman, for she tutoyéd grass and sigh, 
the whole family, called’ Rataplan mon bichon, \s What might have been! what sight have been !”* im w absent on & 7 | 
and his wife makiche, and occasionally boxed | | : and now and then he would speak of “my little 
the ears of Adéle, apostrophizing her as “ eté Flow on, flow on, my happy stream, sister.” 
Jeunesse, comme¢a pousse! comme ¢a pous- | and aight, 
sc!” when she ventured to raise her eyes to over 
My life might once 
or W ° 
would about children, especially little girls; but wouldn't 
And to another channel turned it be a good thing for him to open her heart to kim 
by carrying her a doll? So, with all tenderness 
am = river of my — and gentleness, this military hero turned these ques- 
ose flowery banks are left behind; 
tions over and over in his mind with as much aex- 
And now no more repose can @ind: | 
New York northward, packed away in his vallise 
I overlooked the truest charms, was the most wonderful doll he could find in off 
And lost the world that might have. been. | 
ee which embarrassed him like the thought’ of th | 
ant. | | 
tered, never looking up, but trembling visibly in ) 
her effort at control, 
“Billy, are you so proud? He was my only 
The hollow, dying eyes grew brighter at sight friend. I loved him almost like @ woman. He left ; 
of the Colonel. Decker himself could not speak. | came back more observantly to her whom he ques- | 
ated with the | A man ofsingular eloquence and readiness of speech, | tioned. She was standing before him with a far- | 
g with the same | he was dumb now. So it was Keighly whe spoke | away look on her face—a young pale face, full of 
array of shrill tinkling bells. The walls were | first. the self-absorption of some great sorrow. So ab- 
gay with the same highly decorated placards sorbed was she there was no room for any personal 
relating to chocolate, cora plasters, bills, elastic consciousness. And when she raised her head at 
corsets, and hotels at Geneva, Lille, Dunkirk— 
or, say Carpentgas and Brives -la- Gaillarde. 
There was a litle paky office, with pigeon holes 
for the . candlesticks, numbered 
their keys, a green-shaded | What was it in these simple words that conveyed | ee a ee Will you 
limp, green, shagreen- {| another assurance than of victory to Keigh- let me plead a t cause? pee Pp 
covered registers to keep the accounts in, a long, to ther otieF I should never have told this, because 
low arm-chair covered with Utrecht velvet for listened while he spoke of the he | Tahoul@fiave known that that was vour choice. . 
Mademoiselle Addle, another higher and black so like Jim, as she listened there, with her patient, 
leather covered for Madame melancholy face—so like Jim, and yet so unlike him 
, and her calm was so eloquent of the desolateness : 
ant being.a dirty Irish girl, with a face like a that had come to her, that altogether it was almost * 
kidney potato, and many chilblains, who got on than Brave Tom Decker could: bean, 
very well with the for the 
salle 4 manger was « long; low room, uncarpet- 
cd, and the floor beeswamed, furnished with the 
usual array of rush-bottomed chairs, the usual | (i | 
litter of half-emptied wine bottles, dingy nepkine 
in dingier bone rings, knives that n’t cut, out of place, A doll would not console this Elly | silence of his tent at night, he seems to I pau 
forks lacking their proper complement of prongs, Keighly whom he had seem. And then he remegn- | those last words—‘“ To—Tom Decker.” ’ 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


MOBILE AND ITS DEFENSES. 


ive on 204 an illustration showing the 
seuliien of the Federal fleet off the harbor of Mo'! ile, 
together with the defenses of the harbor. At last 
accounts (25th ult.) ‘Admiral FARRAGUT was bom- 
barding Fort Powell, which commands Grant's Pass, 
on the left of the picture. This fort is bomb-proof, 
but, under the vigorous fire directed against it, could 
not, it was believed at the date of the latest ad- 
vices, long hold out. The reductio:: of this fort is 
necessary to enable FARRAGUT to send his mosquito 
fect through the Pass into the harbor of Mobile, by 
which he will cut off forts Gaincs and Morgan. The 
distance from Fort Powell is thirty miles, nine of 
which are through a narrow channel, with its banks 
fortified the entire distance. Fort Morgan is a very 
strong work, protected on the sea front by a strong 
water-battery of masonry and turf. The fort and 
battery, with their full battery, mount forty-five 
guns, mostly Columbiads of heavy calibre. Fort 
Gaines is situated on Dauphin’s Iskand Point, three 
miles and one fourth from and nearly opposite Fort 
Morgan, and is heavily mounted. Vessels drawing 
more than seven and a half feet are compelled to 
pass between these forts; and obstructions placed 
in the channel will make the passage for FARRAGUT 
still more difficult. 

Mobile is one of the largest cities on the Gulf, 
and is fairly environed by defenses thrown up dur- 
ing the last two years. The authorities, however, 
do not appear to feel secure azainst assault; for on 
the 25th ult. the Mayor of the city issued a procla- 
mation requesting all non-combatants to leave the 
city, intimatin that its capture was not impossi- 
bla, and that in any case, if the city should be be- 
sieged, suffering might result from the want of sup- 
plics. 


HONORABLE MICHAEL HAHN, 
GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA. 

Tim ith of March was the beginning of a new 
era in the history of Louisiana. Not only was the 
“ederal authority on that day formally re-estab- 
listed, but a State Administration fully in accord 
with the liberal spirit of theAtimes was installed 
amidst the rejoicin’s of thousands of citizens. The 
inauvuration of Micmart Hann, the Governor 
elect, w'ose portrait we here vive, was attended by 
a vrand and imposing display—all the school-cbil- 
dr n of the city, all the veteran and volunteer sol- 
diers, all the Federal and city officials participating 
in the demonstration, The inauguration ceremo- 


nics took place in Lafayette Square, which was _ 


densely crowded with people. Mr. Hann, when 
formally: inst.lled, delivered his Inaugural Address, 
fled ing himself to an unconditionally loyal policy, 
and taking high ; reund in favor of the extinction 
of Slavery, which he denominated the cause of all 
our present troubles. 

Governor Haun was born in Bavaria, Germany, 
in the vear 1830, and is consequently in the thirty- 
fourth vear of kis age. He came to this country 
when.a mere child, his mother settling in New York 
city. When ten years of age, he went with his mo- 
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HON. MICHAEL HAHN, GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA.—[Pnot. py Tao. New ORLEANS. } 


ther and sisters to Texas, whence, some time after, 
they removed to New Orleans, where Mr. Hahn 
has ever since resided. In 1840 his mother died 
of yellow fever. At the age of 18 he commenced 
the study f the law, and at 20 graduated with 
honor at the Louisiana University, at once taking 
a prominent position in the conrmunity. 

In politics Mr. HAuN was always a Democrat, 
and in the last Presidential campaign was a mem- 
ber of the DouGLas Executive Committee. When 
secession was first proposed in the spring of 1861, 
he took strong ground against it, and during all 


gf 


~~ 
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the time the rebels ruled in New Orleans refused 
to fall in with the prevailing madness. Upon the 
occupation of New Orleans by our forces he was 
among the first to step forward to the help of Gen- 
eral ButLer. In December, 1862, Mr. HAun was 
elected to Congress, where he soon beeame recog- 
nized as a man of undoubted patriotism and ability. 
He was elected Governor in February last by a ma- 
jority of 996 over both competitors, in a total vote 
of 11,346, every loyal paper in the State support- 
ing his claims for the exalted and responsible posi- 
tion. 
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BY THE RIVER. 


Tue sunshine quivered on the quivering poplars 
' That grow beside the stream; 
And o’er the distant hills there seemed a glory, 
A gold ant purple gleam ; ‘ 
And T know 
That even in the March wind there was m 
An.l in the river's flow. 


I loved to hear the sighing of the water, 
To mark its green depths shine; 
But more I loved two Lrown eyes, calm and tender, 
A dear han! clasped in mine; 
For I know . 
I thought that love would last forever, changeless, 
Though rivers ceased to flow. 


Gone is the sunshine from the quivering poplars, 
The glory from the land; 
Gone, the brown eyes that made the sunshine brighter, 
And gone the clasping hand; 
But I know 
My tears are like the river—ah, the river! 
That can not cease to flow. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Tux Fashions for Match are very much modified 
by the Siberian state of the temperature during the 


latter part of February. An exaygeration has been - 


developed in the head-dress, which has become an 
amphitheatre composed of flowers, feathers, ribbons, 
velvet, and precious stones. On account of the space 
taken up in this manner, polite husbands mount the 
box by the side of the coachman. The more per- 
manent bonnet, however, it is officially announced, 
is to lose in the coming Spring all that the head- 
dress has gained. 

The chapeaux are no longer to be high floral ex- 
positions, but almost flat over the forehead, close- 
fitting to the outline of the face, and small in pro- 
portion every way; thus returning te the style so 
long adopte& in England. which often i. dicated in 
Paris the nationality of the pretty British tourist 
contrasted with the Parisian belles, who now afiect 


the black silk or velvet bonnet, ornamented with ~ 


jet, pyr préf rence. Other colors, mostly in velvet, 
are admissible, but neutral shades are the most dis- 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. Fvenin: Dr a:.—Lilac and taffety rob-, with 
open cors:ge. The lapels arein r d, blue, and green plaid 
velvef, buttening over the wai t by a couble row «f but- 
tons. The waistband and cuffs are likcewire in velvet 
plaid; but from the former.depznds a long and wide ilk 
tartan streamer. The chemirette is embroidered and pro- 
viled with « «mall uprizht collar, fastened with a narrow 
light cravat, 

Fig. 2. La'l Dreas.—White tulle robe, trimmed with 
six flounc s «f hollow plaites. Over the robe. are placed 
three jupes of plain tulle, forming a tunie, and drawn up 
at the side by 1 bouquet of flowers to which they are at- 
tached. Vointed cersaze, provided with drapery, fnat- 
ened st the shoulders and in the centre with em- ll reves, 
The coiffure i+ of the latest mode, the hair being raised in 
front an] ornamented yith an abundance of flowere, 

Fiz. 3. Carriage green velvet roh: of the 
style known as the sfyle , trimmed above the 
feam, roind the pocket«, and on the sleeves with rol’: of 
fur. The front of the skirt and of the corsage ia clo-ed 
with black velvet buttons. Brown velvet bonnet of the 
modified form, decorated with a feather fastened to the 
top of the crown by a large rose, similar to that ornament- 
ing the front of the chapgau. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 66 [THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


Morton’s Gop Pexs are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufaetarer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a theusand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, whith will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see ‘“‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


Millinery and Dressmaking Announce- 
ment. 
MADAME BENEDICT invites the LADIES of New 
York for her OPENING DAY, TUESDAY THE 
of MARCH, to inepect her seta oe a in MILLI Y 
and D NG. Milliners no 
12 WAVERLY PLACE 
Life and Anecdotes of Thackeray. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Yu 
PUBLISH THI8 Dar: 


THACKERAY; 
Humorist and Man of Letters. 


of his Hand-writing; oy 
umorous Illustrat 
Cruikshank ; and cer Pictures and Sketches. 

Vol. 12mo, Price $1 25, 


American Needle Co. 442 Broadway, New York. 
J. W. BARTLETT, 
Needle Manufacturer for all the Sewing Machines. 
tity, any sizes by mail or express. “ We find them a won-. 
derful improvement. Try 250 for 50c.* sao Demorest. 


FLORIMEL. 


Burnett's FLORIMEL is an exquisite handkerchief per- 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Whatever Dr. Borxerr makes is the best of its kind. 
His famous Cocoamvg, for the hair, and Flavoring Ex- 
tracts sustain that reputation. For sale by druggists, 
grocery, and country dealers. 

The Printer’s Devil, * handsome illustrated fam- 
ily paper, wili be on for 25 cents. 


Pazzi -s and Prizes 
PRINTERS DEV Et 113 Street, N. ¥. 


Sold by all News<ealers. 
THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE. 


Major-General Burnside 
Writes, Jan. 29th, 1864, after thanks for what he is 
to call our ‘‘useful and beautiful present” of 
Ridgewood 
complete thing for a Smoki» pperatus that I 
seen, and so entirely within’ the reach of the 
price, that it will certainly work itself into gemensiimean’’ 


To the Ridgewood Manufacturing Co. 
Gentlemen ;—I feel great pleasure in 
the “ 


and Tobacco Case,"’ and sincerely to assure 
belief, that your beautifn? little: 
will prove most convenient and useful to ; 


Soldier, who can stand Smoke as well aa fire. - 
A a. 


ae and Tobacco Case.” “It is the most |. 
or 


Tess, on receipt of an or- : 
109 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 


Nibs 
quality. 


The and Short Nihe dre fines 
fac-similes of the 


THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


For $2 No 6 


For $860, a No. 6 Pen, 
, GOLD — ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 


DESK HOLDERS. 


9 


quality; cr a No8 Pen, Tike You t up 
quali ope~pornd 


P 
and Warpoints are wa 


for $2 25 a Na 5 Pen; for $275 
a No. 6 Pen; for $8 50 a No. 7 Pen. 
So a No. 8 Pen: for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 


o. 10 Pen. 

The ** ist Quality” are with the best Iri- 
dosmin Points, and none uf ope 
the slightest im 

y 


previous 


TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent, 


at one time. 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, 


34 om intends shall equal in respect to 
Good Writing Qualities (the 


allowed 
of 20 per cent. 


New York. 


holding sixteta pletures; pares and at 


fa tha chenpest and best Posket Album ever offered to the 


Brandreth’s Pills 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


It is not pretended that a single life, or even an extend- 
ed experience of one hundred and.twelve years with a 
medicine, however successful, is sufficient to establish a 
theory ofcure. But if ages of experience since, and dur- 
| ing the life of Hippecrates, have confirmed the utility of 
| Punging in all cases of sickness, then it saould have weight 
withthe medical profession, as it has with that portion 


‘| 0€:the public at large, whose attention has been directed 


to the subject, and who have seen the wonderful curative 
effects of Brandreth's Pills. 

I have now in press, “‘The Literary Curiosities from 
the History of The Doctrine of Purgation,” being selec- 
‘tone from: the writings of physicians, beginning with 
Hippocrates, 400 B. C., and ending with Rudolph Vir- 
chow, in 1860, 

It will be thus seen that the advantages of Purging, 
when an innover#and effective agent is used, have been 
appreciated..by more than one thousand medical men 
whose testimony is now preparing, and within a few 
weeks will be prerented to the public. I think it will set- 
tle the propriety of the use of Brandreth's Pills theoreti- 


cally. Their practical utility has already been tested for 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
of day Use. 


(OS 


(70 | = 


B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentra- 


pon 
te of 2 ibs., 


Best Thing Out! 


The ** Patent Pocket Army Pipe,” just 


neither can it drop out. avery 
the smoke is cooled RL. 


free, on Circulars sent 
Address in full RICHARDS & 8% an 89 Nassau St., 


P. 8. Money sent in registered letters is at our risk. 


P. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double , fi 
tribution Bes Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
Apply to HARPER 


26, 1864. 


MANTILLAS. 


SPRING OPENING 


on the 


‘Teok place on 


BRODIE, 


‘‘ Leader of Fashions.” 


The Leader of Fashions, 
Will make an early Spring Opening of 
Ladies’ Garments. 


For novelty of style, for richness of material, and for 
endless variety of colors, coupled with moderate prices, 
the ladies of America never had such inducements to call 


Near Broadway. 


Tuesday, 8th March. | 


No. 300 Canal Street, 


No. 1. 
No. 3. 
No. 8. 


postage pe 


genuine 


pela, on pt of price. Money properly regis-' 


ELY & CO, 181. 


fred and 
Broadway, 


GOLD PENS. 
JUST OUT. 


Trade Prices by the Dozen. 
Merprivum 
MepIUM ENGROSSING 
Larges ENGRoOssING PEN, 


MounTep Esoxy Hoipers Morocco 


Casr, EXTRA, PEE 


LATEST INVEN TION 


address in the states, 


ew York. 


Caution 


Company. 


the inside plate. 


All the above styles have the name “ American Watch | 


The Watch 


It having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been put upon the market in great: 
numbers, calculated, by their utter worthlessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuiue products—to protect 
our 7wn interests and the public from imposition, we again. 
publish the trade marks by which our Watches may in-. 
variably be known. 

We manufacture four styles of Watches: 

The rim has the name 

“AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mazs.," a. 
graved on the inside plate. 


Co.” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 


The rourrTn has the name 
“WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass.’’ engraved on the in- 


usually 


of the 


The best 
walnut and chestnut, plain and 
ors and styles, rhe 


side plate, and is not named on the dial. 
All the above deseribed Watches are made of various 
_ | sigeepend are sold in gold or silver cases, as may be re- 


inseribed with.names so nearly 


approaching 
own as to eseape the observation of.the unaccustomed buy- 
| er. Some are represented as madeby the Warton 
Osijef Mass.""—no suet company existing. Some 
are hamed the “‘ Soldier's Watch,” to besold as our Fourts 
or We. grade, ustally as “ 
Waren others ate named the “ W arcs Co. 
othens the P; 8. Bane LEY," instead of our P. 5. Bart- 


Weteh Compatiy. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


quired, 
It. de-hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nu- 
‘into merous imitations to whieh we have alluded. They sre 


our 


A little attention the pat of buyers will protest them 
from grose imposition. 


Agents for the American Watch Company, 


ed Chamber 


FURNITURE. 


best assortment of Enameled Furniture in all col- 
ornamental, 


wholesale and 


& BROTHERS, 899 Peari St., N.Y. lassen "WAREEN WARD, 277 Canal N. ¥. 


and Pail- 


00. 
A. Discount of 10 per cent. made on all orders of $50 | 
upward. 


# 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the | 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- | 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pens—seelecting the same according | 
to deacription, vir. : | 
GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. | 
For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lasky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; fer TS Gemma, 
the Elegant for $i, the ixcelsior Pem.—~Thess 
Pens are not numbered, but correspond insisestenumBers pe 
9, 8, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLAPE? EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH 4: Loeky 
For 50 cents, the Magic Pen ; . 
Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pens ere the Ele- 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pam... 
These are Well-Finished, Good-W. with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best although 
| they are unwarranted, and, therefort, mat exchangeable. 
MORTON'S W 
The name “A. 
are stamped on the 
ranted for six months, except accident. 
The Numbers indicate sise only: No. 1 being the smail- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the peeitat; Noa. 4 the 
ong and Medium Nibs of all sizes Short ONE’ HG@NDRED AND TWELVE YEARS. 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
| ~ Manufactured commen: Salt and 
F 00 a 2 Pen, No Pure- Wheatused in 
| For $1 4. | After years of patient rch it has demonstrated 
| For $178 | | Stdliing, ‘The Bread, Cakes orBi: now, for the first time, that a genuine Gold Pen, with an 
| Iridium or Diamond Point, and possessing all the elastici- 
| ty and durability of the highest price Be made, can be 
) ; produced at prices far below anything of the kind hereto- 
] re offered. Years have been spent in trying to produce 
The Story of his Life, with Particulars of hia Early h elastic and diamond pointed pen at a low figure, and, 
. Thtil now, all attempts have been futile. We have nothing 
to say against parties advertising low-priced pens and ca!!- 
) ing them gold. We know that ours is the only solid gold 
| qu or a No. 4 Pen, Sd quality lute other Ket that ee 
q ; ora NO. Pen, ° 
) a For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No, 5 Pen, 2d MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP with > 
| arrant ouble | 
the strength of common Potash, and su- a ok 
| 70 70 
‘English and’ German, for 
Or No. 1. Meprom Pex, 40 cents. 
will make fifteen gallons of Soft Boap. NO. 9. conte 
fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No. 8. ExGRossina, cents. 
68 this the cheapest Potash in market. 68 Case, EXTRA, ie 50 cents. 
| B. T. Babbitt’s Medicinal 
| arti, tree il delete 
AND | Wholesome articte, free from all delete-, AN D 
: rious matter; so prepared that, as the 
“ circular accompanying the Seleratus will 
Durabili show, nothing remains in the bread when 
enly tru 70 baked, but common Salt, Water, and 70 
In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say Flour.—-Put up neatly in papers, 1 Ib., E A 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- + Ib., and 2 Ib. 
chines, he could not have made as Good ty mn Pow de B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated — 
Soft Soap. One box costing One 
Parties ordering must in all instances the of band. | 
Name’ or the and of the Pene 68 sone Soap, by simply adding boil- 68 
Ser. imber, soars B. T. Babbitt’s Soap for Family 
if ny and to all twenty cents (the charge for Use. One pound of this Soap is 
; equal to three pounds of ordi Ferfii- 
registering), im addition to the price of goods ordered, I ly Soap. Gus pened will mabe 
“Sa wit te the full 70 Thandoome Hott Soap.—It wit remove —— 
tue fabrie< on the con- 
trary, it preserves it. I¢ will wash in hard 
orsalt water. But little labor is required 
where this used. Machinists and 
| | 68 Printers will find this Soap superior to 68 
anything in market. If your Storek 
er does Dot Keep the above goods, rend $5 
by mail, will send a package of 
— AND article or an assorted box contain- | AND 
+ er wae * a . fice, also the State and County in which 
10 you reside, with directions for shipping. 70 
B. T. BABBITT The has the name 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72 and 76 Wash- & CO., Waltham, Mass.,"" en- 
! A ington Street, N. Y. graved on inside plate. 
= ; A liberal discount to Storekeepers. The has the name 
| «¢P § BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass.” engraved on 
a P 
| Albums for the Army.| 
Gen’] Thomas Francis Meagher writes: 
Feb. Och, 1866 | #Our' New Pocket Album, 
out, is decidedly the most convenient article for 
| the market. It is of fine apearance, 
publie. . burn out all the tobacco, CAN BE CARRIED IN THE 
POCKET, is not easily stopped 
nh | Sent key mail. to address, post-paid, receipt can not cori 
6Stngle Cases sent by mail, free to the A pany: ingenious ngemer 
everywhere, of price and 2S sents. A Seventy-five Cents. entering the mouth 
Discount to Dealers and Also the to and delightfx 
1? it? world. DOZEN SENT FREE ON ow 
ate Ridgewood Smoking Tobacco, SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, | curr or $2 We also manufacture the famot 
Alco half pound package of thia Frits Tocco, fall weight, of or 
429 Broadway, cor. Howard Street, New York. TIP TOP. 
Le NU PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL The “Star” No Burner. 
| PL They then 100 ForKerosece Or: Lampe and 
| and other ‘loth. Lanreane, gives a brilliant light 
Designs from ch Astiate.. Bena ord Blea, Gon, Diop bun 
bis Grant, Characters an needs no chimney. We are now 
elegant design, and they can tha or- ing demand for this superior 
dinary playing cards, combing « No. 808 Broadway, N. = Burner, which everywhere gives 
ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and for | satisfaction. Sample sent, post- 
ie sample pack. $5 per dozen. Liberal discount by gross to = Opera and Field-Glasses 5cts. Agente wanted. 
hee dealers. H.A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. Can see a man distance of 8 to & CO., Manvrao- 
at WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES !—My Onguent will Also Microscopes of every de- ee 
te foree them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- scription, from $1 to $06. B. 
pumn est face) without stain or inju H. HORN, omy Broad- 
erp sent by mail, post free. to any way, cor. F St., up stairs. 
He de. R. G. GRAHAM, No. Wholesale and Send for Circular. 
| 


Maron 26, 1864.) 
J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &o. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST !! 
Of Articles to be sold for 0 
Dollar each. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Wa 


$115 00 each. 

100 Gold Watches 7000 ench. 
| 4000 

500 Ladies’ and Silver Watches... 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 830080 500 each. 
Brooches 400td 6 00 each. 

Moeaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
£000 Lava and.Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
$000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Céral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
Watch Keys. 30080 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each. 
5000 Sleeve 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Lockets. 250 to 10 00 each.” 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry.......... . 5.00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 4 00 to 500 each. | 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cees and Pencils,......... 400 to 6 00 each. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each, Certificates of all the varfous articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and whem ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. | 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5: sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. ; 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 26 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
hv anr enrrespondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
drum Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
208 Broadway, New York. 


ei Gen 
in fine Gold Plate, $1. 


$1 50, 
Also « Solia ~iiver or either Army Corps, Div. 
or with Name, Rogey and Ca y 
' engraved thereon, for $1. 
beral commission and 


B. T. RD, 
_ Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM. 


Beirs, and 
for 
ts, $8; Armiets, each. 


$100 « Month made discharged Soldiers, and oth- 
ers, with Stencil Tools. Al fail to send for a free Cat- 


alogue, containing full Address 
MILLIKEN & SPENCER, Vermont Record Office, 
Brandon, Vermont. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Something New in the Card World. 


A COMPLETE REVOLUTION. 
TIME FOR A CHANGE. 


LONG ENOUGH. 
NATIONALITY EVERYTHING. 
THE AMERICAN CARD COM- 


PANY, 
conceiving that the introduction of 


National Emblems 


in the place of Foreign, in Playing Cards, would 
— by the people of the American republic, pro- 
UNION PLAYING CARDS, NATIONAL EMBLEMS, 
first and on American C ever 

and they now take 


LEADING 


cu wing to the eye, 8 put up in an 
case, and then in dogen boxes for the trade 


AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, | 
165 William Street or 14 Chambers Street, New York. 
BY UstInc Hastax’s SouND 
be concealed. Send for 


To Consumptives. 
Consumptive sufferers will receive a valuable prescrip- 
tion for the cure of Consumption, Agshma, Bronchitis, and 
all Throat and Lrng affections (free of charge), by send- 
ing their address to 
Rev. E. A. WILSON, — 


Williamsburgh, Kings Co., 
New York. 


ts, 
way, N. Y. 


either cartridge 
MER 


& BRAY, Sole 
262 


PH GROUPS of eminent act- 
d act each p containing from five to nine 
ts. Price 86 cents each: 5 for $1; 12 for $2. 
-paid, by RICHARD PARKER & CO., cor. Ann an 
Rasean Streets, New York. 


DR. B. OC. PERRY, 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 


Hospitals, Merchants, 
all who 


six cents. 
Co., No. 26 Ann St., N. Y., 
and 85 Lincoln St., Boston. 

A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 


$75 county at $75 a ee me to sell 
awe 8. SIADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a month, 
$60 expenses paid, to sell my Ereriasting Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 18 other articles. 15 circulars 
sent free. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 

We are now offering our Celebrated Gold 
Pens and Extension Silver Plated Holders 
at the following low prices for Cash: 

oe : Magic Gold Pens and Holders, per dozen, ae 

No. 1 Albertine fine Gold Pens and Holders, per dos. 8 0. 


No. 2 
No. 1 Always Ready “ 
No.2 


from $2 to $5 

A deduction of 10 cent. will be made on all sums of 
$50 and upwards. Pens and Holders have nice fancy 
Cases, containing one dozen each, and are not soldin less 


uantities. Sent by mail or 
Address ad BURY BRO! co 


SALIS & CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
AKER’S RHEUMATIC BALM, 
BAKER'S FEVER LER, 


ALLEVIATOR, 
are four remedies which no family should ever be without. 
Price $1 per bottle each. ; 


Also, 
BAKER'S KIDNEY AND GRAVEL REMEDIES, which 


 GARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE.. . 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden 
New York. 


To Com 


class Composi used to Book-work. Apply to Mz. 


- teen, twenty, to thirty dollars a set. 


— Wanted, three strictly first-— 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Fine gold hunting case cylinder t Watches 
for forty, to dollars each. 


detached 
men, 
one hundred, 


gentlemen, eighty-five, ninety, one h 
hundred and twenty-five, to two husdred 


q 


without extra 
paired in the best manger, by 
neva workmen. 
wo, three, four, five, six, eight, ten, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty-five, forty, fifty, to seventy- 


WATCH NEW 
Two, t five, six, eigh twelyc, 
twenty-dve thirty, fifty to 


Sleeve Buttons and New Styles. 
ten, twelve, fif- 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
Ladies Bracelets, 


three, four, five, six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, 


Two, 
twenty, twenty-five, to thirty dollars each. 


Opera Glasses. — 
Five, six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
For sale by GEO, C. ALLEN, 415 Broadway, N. Y., one 
door below Canal Street. 


Doers ror AnD Prano, 50c, * 
50 Patriotic Songs and Quartettes, 50c. “ Tunes 


ptice musical 
stamp. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, 


—_—_ Catalogue of Jewelry | 
3 THOS. CAFFERTY & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


Vereran SOLDIERs. 
We are now pre- 
furnish 


ETERAN to all 
5 ds of Veteran 
Pins for all the Reg- 
iments and Corps 
now in the field, at 
: $150 each. Alsoall 
2 the various 
@ Badges worn 
aifferent Armies, by 
the single one, 100, 
ox 1000. 
of the by 
mat. Send for a cir- 
cular. Address 
. Drowns & Moors, 
Jew- 
elers, 208 Broadway, New York. ' 
ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS | 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied 
Union should bo teat ty S RETRESE, 
No, 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


and Banxixe Orricy.—Somzs, 
Co., No. 2 Park Place, New York, adjust and collect every 
Hand- containing laws, &c., sent by mail, free. 


* 


Cane 
Te 
Ge 


finished watch- 
— Weekly, July 


fe neat morocco boxes, $35. | 
is 36 cents; registering, 20 cents. 


Silver. Watches! 
Pirst-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


FOR ACCURACY OF 


: 
: 


HOLESALE ONLY! In heary 
white enamel dial, and fi end 
in good running order, by the half > postage, 
88; registering, 20 cts. Sold only by the caw. Can 
be safely sent by mail 7 


ew TERMS CASH, mvastanty apy 


express or 
it is at our risk! Orders will meet 


the and 
most 
faithful attention. 


“Union Attachment,” 


to be used on a common ixmp to heat water, cook or 
shade. Price & cents. No family can 
be without one of these articles. For sale at the Lamp 
and Stove Stores. Trade supplied by WM. D. RUSSELL, 
Agent, 206 Peari St., New York. Send for Circulars. 


MOSKW <A, 


For Chronic and Inflam Rheumatism, Hip Com- 
plaint, Paralyzed Lim Swelling, N 
Cc Spine Pain in the Breast, side or 
&e. The almost magical effect of this remedy has 
ena the proprietor to cure not only his thousands, but 
his tens of thousands within the last 40 .— 
tice, and he challenges w to an of 
superior merit, as the i lentes combined possess vir- 
tues of the highest order. Try it afflicted sufferer. Price 


World’s Conqueror. 


For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth 
&c., &e. No syek person need while a bottle 
of tes you w no 
6 bottles for $5. 

CLINTON 
86 Beekuan Street, New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of $1. 
& PANCOAST, Manufactarers of Gas Fix- 
tures, Coal on Chandeliers, &c., 9,11 and 18 Mer- 
Cw 


ARRANDALE Broadway, New 
York, want — every regiment. 
for the sale their new styles of Watches. 


jiberal terms are offered to Agents, Send for circular, 


‘Clad of 


or 11 
W 


for Oue Year 


50 EEKLY, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Puscisiens. | 


Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


vil. iB = .WATCHES 
dollars each, some with ‘ “4 
1 
dollars each. Fine hunting case 
Pt 
i 
Partienlarty valuable for 
au a CHE army, and 
the SILVER. WATCHES. Pronk Leslie's, 
CARDS IN THE AMERICAN MARKET. Silver hunting case Lepine, 16, 18, and $20 00 each. | Prettiest; 
The Suits are Bilver detached Levers, 18, 20, 22, 25, to $35 00 each. Sil- ext 
EAGLES, SHIELDS, STARS, AND FLAGS, ver English Patent Levers, 35, 40, 45, 50, to $75 00 tach. ESOS —N. Y. 1ustrated News, 
Colonel in place of King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, Silver American Watches, 28, 30, 35, 40, to $60 00 each. Jan. 10 
All Watches warrante@ to keep corecet time, and sent 
mail or express to all i of the United States and 
eryw among me repu 
the games can be aoled as readily with the Union Cards Magip Time Observers. 
as with cards foreign emblems. Independent 
of the lar idea national emblems, they are the The Perfection of Mechanism ' 
‘| Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady's 
W teh combined wi 
y ts own at- 
tachment, rem@ering & key qptirely unnecessary, The 
cases of this Watch are com of two metals, the out- 
a descriptive pamphiet to er one being fime 16 carat has Sole Tae 
E. HASLAM, $2 John Street, New York. “Prion is om time- 
‘ Two, three, four, five, six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, | $204. Sams — 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, to seventy-five dollars nn sent by mail, the postage 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 415 Broadway, New 
one door below Canal Street, formerly and for twenty-two 
years in business in Wall Street. 
Gilt Combs, New 
Two, three, five, six, eight, ten, and dollars each. Ps MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERI 
AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPHESS In Prt 
Paris Pans. New Styles. WATCHES MUSP instURE 
oNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 
An imitation so fauitiess that it can hardly be detected 
a = by the most experienced judges. The material being of 
sta — two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
y. ner one German Silver, it can not be recognized by cut- 
: a. ting or heavy engraving, making it nut only in s 
Solid 
j y — Ballard Patent Cavalry Badges Sterling Silver in existence. 
Breech Loading Rifles and > The ale ns army is a source of 
i os fe} + Annexed is a fac-simile | enormous profit, retailing, as they very = £4. do, at $25 
and upward. Many hundred dollars can be mede in 
y r water-p cartridge, single -day b f ordi iness 
to any address ipt of ingle pay-day by any one o nary bur tact ! 
This arm is now admitted by all competitors to be superior ? price, with Name, Co., and 
to any other ever offered to the public. The great ad- / ery handsomely en- 
vantage of loading with either Sized ot loose ammunition $3 00 
] makes t superior eeeeeees 
‘We also offer to the public our new Plant & Reynolds Silver, letters NO 
Cartridge and loose ammunition loading revolver. This relief..... agents emp ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
arm has no equal as a belt or pocket weapon. JOHN. W. HULL 
For farther particulars send for descriptive circular. A SUNY, 9 00 
used with or loces ammunition. Pin and Corpe Badge worn | BROS., Sole Importers, 
° Diy eer Gi by the Army. Send for our Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 
| , 208 Broadway, N. Y. ONE CENT a 
a S the warm weather approaches prepare to reduce 
World,"’ Accordeon, Flute, Violin, or Flageolet, Ttal- a 
ING APPARATUS, 
t post- 
DERMATOLOGIST, with which you map-prepare a meal for FIVE PERSONS 
at a cost of 
49 Bond Street, New York, On 
Formerly of 29 Winter Street, masts — = Cent. 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss air, an ure = 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or ee 
color of the skin. Consultations free. 
For particulars enclose stamp for Circular. 
| 
cheaply, and ex tious- * - 
ly. Cireular sent fre. == 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
$1; 6 bottles $6. Send for circular. 
DR. CLINTON KUYPERS, 
Office 86 Beekman Street, 
New York. 
POLLAE & SON, 
valry Badge 11 50. Broome St., NEAR Bowant, N. Y. 
Ma Soild Blver, These Pens and Holders are all warran and Vil te. soll wholesale and retail: Will send, 
Fin, in fine Gold Pate, Pipes cut to order and re- NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Bey. A New Battle Pin, with the TERME. 
3/ / Two Dollars made from twenty cts. Call and ex- One Copy for ome Year... . 
amine, or ten samples sent free by mail for 20c. Retails Two -_ 5 
me” 9 these give. Pin, fine Gold for $2, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. =. 
~ New Pontonier’s Pin, do., T} A 
BAKER'S COUGH MIXTURE, The Convex Reflector Lantern, 
(PaTentTep Arrtt, 1868,) 
For burning Coal Oil or Kerosene without Chimney. 
GIVES A PURE WHITE Lient without Chimney. 
STANDS QUICK MOTIONS IN DIRECTION. 
FLAME I8 REGULATED from the outside. 
are invaluable. Price $5. 
ge | 
venue. t ats. 
And an Copy will be allowed: for’ tocry Club 
CoLp F - N. B. Liberal discount to Dealers and Sutlers. Ciren- | of Tex Supscnmens, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for 
EET, lars with particulars sent free. 80. Payment invariably in advance. 
Watches 
and One per line for. ou ver 
New Army Watches, | torsion vit for the Year 
tors. 1857, 1868, 1880, 1960, 1861, 1963, and 1968 of “HAR- 
Prive are now 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusisemene. 


